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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Basic Facts and Forces Affecting 


INDIAS FOOD 


ARLY IN 1943 it was officially an- 
nounced that India’s population, 
based on the census returns of 1941, had 
reached the staggering total of 388,997,- 
955. This represented an increase of 
more than 50,000,000 since the census of 
193l1—an increase equal to the entire 
population of many modern states. 
There now come gruesome and vivid 
descriptions of a famine which has been 
raging in the Province of Bengal, where 
the new population census reports an 
increase of more than 10,000,000 since 
1931, an average increase of over 1,000,- 
000 per year in this 10-year period. 
These two reports are without doubt 
related in a vital way. It is the purpose 
of this article to examine the available 
facts pertaining to India’s increase of 
population and India’s production of 
food, and, if possible, to determine what 
relationship may exist and what seems 
to be the trend of future events. 


India’s Standard of Living 


The standard of living in India, while 
readily described, is not so easily reduced 
to statistical and therefore comparable 
terms. Loosely speaking, many people 
know or believe that most Indians live 
in mud huts, wear a minimum of cloth- 
ing and live on a meager diet composed 
mainly of rice, but to reduce this picture 
to a figure expressing per capita wealth 
or income is next to impossible. 

The only figures available are esti- 
mates and at best can only serve to 
indicate India’s position in relation to 
other countries. They are certainly not 
sufficient to indicate changes within 
India. Dr. U. K. R. V. Rao’ estimated 
that in 1931-32 the national income of 
British India (not including the Indian 
Native States or Burma) was between 
14,887,500,000 and 16,913,500,000 rupees, 
a per-capita income of no more than 50 
rupees ($16.84 at the average exchange 
rate for that year). Ten years later 
(August 6, 1941), the London Times gave 
the national income of all India as an 
estimated 20,000,000,000 rupees. With a 
population of nearly 389,000,000, India 
had a per-capita income of about 51.4 
rupees, or $15.49 at 1941 exchange rates. 

There are no reliable estimates of In- 
dia’s national wealth. 

Since some 75 percent of India’s 
population is directly or indirectly de- 
pendent upon the soil for a living, and 
much of the nation’s income remains in 
the form of produce, it is probably much 


‘The National Income of British India, 
1931-1932. Toronto: Macmillan & Co., 1940. 


By D. A. Kearns-Preston, British 
Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


better—in order to get an indication of 
its prosperity—to examine the returns 
that have been derived from crops. 

Sir M. Azizul Huque, then Member for 
Food in the Government of India, in a 
review of the food situation before the 
Central Assembly on August 9, 1943, 
stated that while population was increas- 
ing from 311,000,000 in 1910-11 to 388,- 
000,000 in 1941 the food-grain production 
of India has remained almost constant— 
approximately 50,000,000 tons each year. 
Of rice he said that production had re- 
mained almost constant since 1911, at 
25,000,000 to 27,000,000 tons each year. 

On a per-capita basis, he stated that 
production of rice in the Province of 
Bengal has fallen from an average of 
384 pounds in the 10 years ended in 
1920-21 to 314 pounds, based on a nor- 
mal yield of 8,500,000 tons for today’s 
population. These figures would indi- 
cate a decrease of Bengal’s rice produc- 
tion of 70 pounds per capita in 30. years’ 
time, a decrease of 18 percent. 
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Significant Trends 


The latter figures compare favorably 
with those of a study of all India made 
recently by Wickizer and Bennett,’ which 
took imports and exports into consider- 
ation as well. In this it was found that 
the average per-capita utilization of rice 
had fallen from 207 pounds to 165 pounds 
between the 5-year periods 1916-20 and 
1936—40, a decrease of 20 percent. They 
further point out that the reduction in 
per-capita consumption of rice was 
probably accompanied by a decreased use 
of brown (unpolished) rice so that the 
loss of nutritional values may be greater 
than the above figures would indicate. 

These changes might be explained as 
an improvement if it could be shown that 
rice had been replaced by other and espe- 
cially more nutritious food, but it is 
questionable whether this is true. Com- 
paring the decades of the 1920’s and the 
1930’s, Wickizer and Bennett report that 
the utilization of wheat increased at a 
rate somewhat slower than the increase 
in population. Bajri and jowar, also im- 


*The Rice Economy of Monsoon Asia. 
Stanford University Press, 1941. 
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Harvest time in the Punjab, India. 
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portant cereal foods in India, increased 
in production at a rate slower than popu- 
lation, and unless an increased percent- 
age was used for food instead of feed, 
they too probably declined in per-capita 
consumption. Maize (corn) production 
changed little, and production of barley 
declined. Sugar probably increased in 
per-capita consumption, but this is not 
a major part of the Indian’s diet. 

Comparing the averages for the periods 
1910-15 and 1930-35, Mukerjee* gives 
data to show that production of jowar, 
barley, bajra, and maize increased 107.8, 
73.4, 25.0, and 12.0 percent, respectively, 
compared with an increase of 10.2 per- 
cent for rice and a decline of 2.2 percent 
for wheat. This would suggest that 
there has been a trend toward a more 
extensive use of these cereals, but, calling 
these cereals “inferior” and contending 
that India’s “absolute heavy population 
pressure” is more important than the 
relative proportions of increase in pop- 
ulation and food production, Mukerjee 
concludes that “. . . the food position is 
gradually becoming worse both with ref- 
erence to the relative proportion of food 
production to mouths to feed and also 
with reference to the nutritive quality of 
the cereals.” 


*Food Planning for Four Hundred Mil- 
lions. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1938. 
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“Qualitatively Inadequate” 


This latter point suggests that India, 
by the very nature of its diet, as well as 
the deficiency of its foodstuffs, is totally 
unable to “pull in its belt” any further. 
In “International Contrasts in Food Con- 
sumption,” * Bennett indicates that all 
of India (with the exception of areas 
having two or less persons per square 
mile, which were omitted from his study) 
is included in that portion of the world’s 
population which lives on a qualitatively 
inadequate diet—described as a diet the 
caloric content of which is secured 
mainly from cereals and potatoes. In 
India these items constitute 80 to 90 
percent of the diet as compared with 30 
to 40 percent in the United States. It 
is also said that the Indian’s daily diet 
contains only 2,300 calories compared 
with the American’s 3,150. 

If we are correct in assuming that the 
Indian’s standard of living is closely re- 
lated to the quantity and the quality of 
his diet, we must conclude that it is on 
the decline. The increase of population 
is therefore creating an area of “popu- 
lation pressure” that must be relieved 
either by man or nature. Indeed, 
Mukerjee contends that India’s present 
population capacity was overstepped in 
the early 1920’s 


‘Geographical Review, Vol. XXXI, 1941 
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Drying “Bombay ducks’’-—which are not ducks at all but small edible fish, very tasty whether 
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The Causes of the Famine 


The above would suggest that the pres- 
ent famine in Bengal, and hunger to 
varying degrees in other parts of India, 
is the natural result of the increased 
population, and is indeed the way in 
which nature is checking the rapid 
growth of population. Although the 
famine may serve this purpose, it does 
not follow that this or future famines 
are unavoidable. In fact, the present 
famine has been called “man-made,” and 
although this term is somewhat mislead- 
ing, it may at least be presumed to mean 
that it was also preventable by man. 

The essence of this argument is that 
the crop prospects for 1943 were better 
than for 5 out of the previous 10 years, 
and despite the loss of imports of rice 
from Burma which normally averaged 
around 1,500,000 tons each year, and a 
rice crop some 800,000 tons lower than 
in the preceding year, not even the most 
responsible experts considered that there 
was a grave shortage of food in India this 
year. Against these losses it was felt 
that the bumper wheat crops of the past 
2 years and the use of millets in rice- 
deficit areas would with care meet mini- 
mum needs. 

The cause of the famine is in reality 
as complex as the situation itself. L. S. 
Amery, Secretary of State for India, in 
the British Cabinet, has told the United 
Kingdom House of Commons that it is 
due to “poor rice crops in Bengal, loss of 
the Burma imports, withholding of 
some portion of their crops from sale 
by 50,000,000 peasant producers, and 
doubtless some merchant hoarding, 
coupled with some clashes of provincial 
and national interests and some failures 
of administration.” No one of these can 
be singled out as the basic, primary 
cause, 

To evaluate the situation it is neces- 
sary to know the characteristics of the 
Indian scene. 

Of first importance is the fact already 
mentioned that the population of India 
has been and is undergoing a phenom- 
enal increase, while production of food 
has remained almost constant. 


Indian Agriculture 


Closely allied to this is another im- 
portant and largely unknown consider- 
ation—the agricultural scene in India, 
which is utterly different from farming 
in other parts of the world. Indeed the 
Indian farmer is not a farmer at all in 
the usual sense of the word. He raises 
grain essentially as food for himself, 
his family, and his landlords—not as a 
commodity to be sold for money. Only 
the surplus finds its way into the mar- 
ket—approximately 14,000,000 tons out 
of 50,000,000 produced. Increased prices 
caused by inflation reduce the amount 
of grain sold rather than increase it, as 
the cultivators and landlords are able 
to secure their usual cash income by 
selling a smaller portion of their crop 
than in normal times. This allows them 
tc keep more grain for their own use, 
and in rural parts of India where the 
crops are good the people are better fed 
than usual, while their city cousins are 
starving to death. 
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The rice cultivator in Bengal has not 
enjoyed surpluses this year, as the situa- 
tion there is quite the reverse. As a 
result of the cyclone of 1942 and floods 
in July of 1943, large areas have been 
devastated. It is from these places that 
many of the starving have found their 
way into Calcutta in hope of relief. 

Some of the difficulties peculiar to the 
Indian farmer might well be mentioned 
to give some idea of the complexity of 
the problem of guaranteeing a constant 
supply of food for such a large popula- 
tion. 

Of supreme importance is the effect of 
India’s religious beliefs on the lives of 
its people. Although India is said to 
have more cattle than any other country 
in the world, by far the greater number 
of them are said to be a liability rather 
than an asset. Because the Hindu holds 
to the veneration of the cow, this poten- 
tial supply of beef is completely ignored 
except by a very small part of the popula- 
tion—people of other faiths. Not only 
are the cattle of little value as food, but 
they prevent the cultivation of a large 
portion of India’s cultivable land which 
is reserved as grazing land for these 
cows. Many are so underfed themselves 
that they produce but little milk—their 
only contribution to human dietary 
needs. 

Not only the cow but all life is sacred, 
and it is believed that animals of all 
kinds are entitled to their share of the 
earth’s increase. (It is not an uncommon 
thing to see people placing sugar beside 
ant hills.) Unfortunately for the farmer, 
this means that an incredible proportion 
of his crop is stolen each year by rats, 
green parrots, crows, monkeys, porcu- 
pines, jackals, and in some areas by wild 
pigs, black buck and nilgai (a kind of 
deer). The rats alone are estimated to 
destroy 10 percent of India’s grain crops. 

Religion holds still another restraint 
upon the Indian farmer. In some areas 
he cannot even attempt to raise all he 
needs for himself. The caste system 
compels him to let another caste raise 
the fruit for the village, and another 
the vegetables. To enact controls over 
what a farmer can and must raise, one 
must necessarily take caste into con- 
sideration. 


Climate’s Potent Influence 


These things can only be overcome 
by a change of viewpoint, but there are 
other problems which are beyond even 
that recourse. India is noted for its 
heat, and most of the trees are able 
to stand it; but now and then there is 
extremely hot weather such as was re- 
corded in Allahabad and Lucknow in 
1942 when the temperature reached 123 
F. At such times, many of the trees 
die and much of the fruit falls off, to 
say nothing of the debilitating effect on 
those persons who cannot afford to take 
refuge in the hills. Following the hot 
season come the rains which are the very 
life blood of India; but they too are 
often the cause of ruin. Torrential 
downpours, sometimes as much as an 
inch in 10 minutes, frequently wash away 
the newly planted seed and sometimes 
much of the soil. If the rains are too 
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In a foodstuff-canning establishment, South India. 


frequent in the early part of the mon- 
soon, there may be no opportunity to 
plant more than a portion of the crop, 
or, if it is planted, the farmer cannot 
keep down the weeds. Quite as fright- 
ful is the possibility that the rains may 
not be sufficient. Hail is also a destruc- 
tive factor, and in some parts of India 
an occasional frost does damage. 

The Indian cultivator, then, receives 
discouragingly low yields for his efforts. 
He reaps some 731 pounds of rice per 
acre compared with 2,307 pounds in 
Japan, and his yield of wheat is only 
about 10.4 bushels per acre. Moreover, 
the yield of rice has been declining in 
recent years. 

Another difficulty is to be found in the 
number of cultivators and in their in- 
accessibility. It is estimated that there 
are 50,000,000 producers, many of them 
in villages far removed from the railways 
and scarcely accessible even by bullock 
cart. Time rather than distance is the 
determining factor for getting perishable 
goods to the markets, and organized 
trade channels are mostly nonexistent 
cxcept for wheat. Anything approach- 
ing effective control over such numbers 
in such scattered and remote areas is 
practically impossible. 


Diverse Difficulties 


Space does not permit more than a 
reference to still other difficulties which 
beset the Indian farmer. Age-old laws 
of tenure, whereby each field is divided 
so that each heir secures a portion of 
each field, makes for a plot of ground 
constantly decreasing in size. Exces- 
sive rates of interest charged by the 
“bania” have for centuries kept the culti- 
vator in debt, as has the “cut” which is 
demanded by numerous petty officials, 
tax collectors, and merchants. 


The lack of standard weights and 
measures not only causes confusion but 
works to the disadvantage of the pro- 
ducer in that he frequently sells his 
grain at one standard of weight after 
which it is sold at another although the 
same terminology may be used for each 
transaction. Custom and necessity de- 
cree that organic waste be used for fuel 
rather than fertilizer, thus cheating the 
land of valuable enrichment. 

Illiteracy and, with some exceptions, 
distrust of improved methods are tre- 
mendous handicaps. Finally, a fatalis- 
tic point of view, which makes it possible 
for the average Indian to accept such 
things as famine without violent protest, 
is probably the greatest hindrance of 
all. “God wills it,” he says, and he ac- 
cepts it. 


Irrigation Helps 


On the other hand, India has the larg- 
est areas under irrigation of any coun- 
try in the world. The latest figures 
(those for British India in 1939-40) in- 
dicate an irrigated area of nearly 55,- 
000,000 acres, approximately one-fifth of 
the total area sown with crops and lying 
fallow. Were it not for the tremendous 
areas watered by canals, thousands of 
wells from which water is lifted, and the 
so-called “tanks” where water is stored, 
the famines which once made India 
famous (or infamous) would most cer- 
tainly be a recurring tragedy. Thanks 
to irrigation some desert areas have veri- 
tably been made to “blossom as the rose.” 
~ Nor are all the cattle of inferior qual- 
ity, nor all the crops pitifully low in 
yield. While the average Indian cow 
yields only 600 pounds of milk per year, 
there are in the agricultural colleges and 
first-class military dairy farms cows such 
as the Sindhi which produce 6,000 or 
more pounds of milk a year. It is said 
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that India has the best tropical cattle to 
be found anywhere in the world, and 
has contributed to the improvement of 
stock as far away as Texas and Florida. 


Long Growing Season 


India has the advantage of a long 
growing season, utilizing for a large va- 
riety of crops the entire 12 months of the 
year. “When you consider,” writes Dr. 
Sam Higginbottom,® “that in some parts 
of India you can have on the same land 
one crop of rice, one crop of wheat, and 
one crop of maize—all in the same 12 
months—and add up the total yield of 
grain and fodder for the three crops, 
the total yield will compare favorably 
with that anywhere in the world.” 

The variety of crops, too, can scarcely 
be exceeded, for wherever irrigation is 
possible the hot, dry season may be used 
to produce many of the tropical and 
subtropical plants, and during the winter 
most of India is sufficiently safe from 
frost to produce the crops that belong 
to a temperate climate. India is also 
blessed with a naturally rich soil which 
responds quickly to irrigation, manure, 
better implements, and better methods. 
In the valley of the Ganges and other 
great rivers the soil is further enriched 
by silt deposited during the flood season. 

In addition there are now in India a 
number of fine agricultural colleges, 
where extensive research has already 
been carried out and hundreds of Indian 
students have been taught scientific 
methods of agriculture. 


Things To Bear in Mind 


The fact that India is the base of one 
of the great theaters of war is sufficient 
to indicate the problems incident to mov- 
ing large quantities of foodstuffs from 
one part of the country to the other. 
The railroads have been one of the most 
important factors in removing the threat 
of famine in India, but with the demands 
of military traffic and the difficulties of 
replacing worn equipment the railroads 
have been taxed to the full. 

Still another matter needs considera- 
tion if the problem is to be compre- 
hended. India is going through the dif- 
ficult period of learning the ways of 
democratic government. This has a 
bearing on the food situation in that the 
Constitution of 1935 gave the Provinces 
the responsibility for agriculture, and 
the procurement of surplus grain was ac- 
cordingly left in their hands. Six of the 
eleven Provinces are now without rep- 
resentative government because the 
party in power resigned in protest of the 
Viceroy’s declaration of war on behalf of 
India, but practically all the Provinces 
failed to acquire sufficient grain at har- 
vest time when it would have been most 
easily obtained. 

The Governor General and the Cen- 
tral Legislature have it within their 
power to enforce Provincial compliance 
but apparently have been reluctant to 
do so. Any such action would certainly 
be considered a provocation against the 


5 India’s Agricultural Problems, India Paper 
No. 7; Institute of Pacific Relations, New 
York, 1942. 
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Provinces’ constitutional rights. It is 
also reported that officials of the Bengal 
government misjudged the situation and 
assured the Central Government late last 
year they would have no need of help. 

Noncooperation is also a favorite de- 
vice of political malcontents in India to 
obstruct plans deriving from the Central 
Government. The Province of Bengal 
has been the scene of violent demonstra- 
tions of noncooperation in the past, and, 
though no large-scale disturbances are 
reported in connection with the famine, 
the spirit of noncooperation with “Gov- 
ernment” doubtless has had its part in 
bringing the situation to its present im- 
passe. Thus is added a political note 
to a problem essentially economic and 
humanitarian. 

Finally, Mr. Amery [British Secretary 
of State for India] has referred to 
hoarding. To what extent this evil has 
interfered with procurement of surplus 
grain cannot fully be known, but it 
should be pointed out that that portion 
which is held by the small-scale culti- 
vator, though larger than his usual hold- 
ings, cannot rightly and fully be called 
“hoarded” grain. It is quite possible 
that many of these persons, far removed 
from the famine in Bengal, are not fully 
aware of the consequences of their ac- 
tion and, if they knew, would only react 
in fear of a similar fate should they sell 
all their surplus grain. As to the mer- 
chants and officials who, in full knowl- 
edge of the consequences, buy and hold 
grain for the purpose of turning over a 
large profit, the mere fact that there are 
such is condemnation in itself. 


Vigorous Measures Taken 


Heroic efforts have been made to deal 
with the famine in Bengal, despite the 
fact they have been proved insufficient. 
The Central Government promoted and 
carried out a very successful “Grow More 
Food” campaign, adding an estimated 
12,000,000 acres to that under cultivation. 
A Department of Food was organized 
under capable leadership, and a Food 
Plan was inaugurated whereby “surplus” 
Provinces were to hand over their sur- 
pluses to be distributed among “deficit” 
Provinces. Only the failure of the Pro- 
vinces fully to appreciate the seriousness 
of the situation and to secure enough of 
the needed surpluses kept this plan from 
being of more assistance. 

When it became apparent that Bengal 
would surely suffer without aid, the Food 
Department took drastic steps to relieve 
the situation by creating a free-trade 
area in eastern India. This brought 
temporary relief and might have done 
much good had the plan obtained the 
necessary Provincial cooperation. 

Rationing has been instituted in Bom- 
bay and Madras, and it is planned to in- 
troduce it into all cities of 100,000 and 
over. Despite many problems peculiar to 
its application in India, the results of 
rationing in Bombay, where it was first 
tried, have been quite successful. 

A number of food conferences have 
been held, and a committee of experts 
(Gregory Commission) has very recently 
submitted recommendations for a long- 
term food policy for India. Although the 
details of this plan are not yet known, it 
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is understood that the recommendations 
include the cessation of export of grain, 
large imports of grain, and efforts to 
increase home production. 

The Indian Army has been made avail- 
able to help with the movement of food, 
the providing of shelters, the establish- 
ment of relief stores, and the distribution 
of food and medical supplies. Large 
numbers of the destitute in Calcutta are 
being moved to suburban areas where 
rest camps have been etsablished by the 
Bengal government to provide food and 
medical care. 

Many food kitchens have also been set 
up by the government and by relief so- 
cieties to provide free food for the dis- 
tressed. Food is arriving from various 
parts of India and by ship from other 
places. The shortage of shipping space 
was of course a great handicap. 

Although the most recent reports in- 
dicate an improvement, there has seemed 
to be little prospect that the famine 
would be overcome until the winter rice 
crop is harvested in this present month, 
January 1944, and there are some who 
believe that it will continue into the sum- 
mer. It remains to be seen what meas- 
ures will be taken (and to what degree 
they will be effective) for the control of 
price and distribution. It is not, how- 


ever, merely a question of deciding what 


India shall do with a single crop. 


The Future 


The famine in India is the result of a 
far more complicated set of causes than 
would appear on the surface—is indeed 
rooted in the basic economy of the coun- 
try. It has been caused not only by an 
unfortunate series of recent events but 
also by the gradual accumulation of fac- 
tors which have helped cause famines 
before and will, in all probability, do so 
again. In India, chief among these has 
been (1) the rapid increase in popula- 
tion, together with (2) the relatively con- 
stant production of foodstuffs, (3) the 
loss of imports from Burma, and (4) the 
failure in the distribution of available 
supplies. 

The future, as related to these four 
basic causes of the famine, provides lit- 
tle hope of a change in the trend of 
population increase. The new census 
report gives a summation of the trend 
during the past 20 years ending with the 
following conclusion: “. . . little chang- 
ing but high birth rate, a falling death 
rate, and a markedly dropping infantile 
death rate accompany a downward 
trend in the death rate from cholera and 
the continued diminution of plague as a 
cause of mortality. All these tendencies 
taken together point in one direction, 
namely a substantial growth-rate in the 
population.” [Italics added.] It may be 
that the loss of life from the famine and 
resultant epidemics will temporarily cff- 
set this trend, but it cannot be expected 
to make much difference in the long- 
range view of the situation. 

An increase in the production of food 
could become an accomplished fact if 
the known means of obtaining it could 
be widely introduced, but the d'fficulties 
of bringing 50,000,000 tradition-bound 
and illiterate cultivators to use scientific 

(Continued on p. 13) 
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Cigarette Business 
in Free China Today 


OUNTLESS VILLAGERS in Free 

China are reverting to bamboo 
“briar” and ancient water pipes, as they 
struggle to bring a seriously crippled 
cigarette industry back to pre-war pro- 
duction levels. Near the gates of moss- 
grown temples and in the marketplaces, 
aged Chinese women continue to offer 
their wares as of old, but the cigarettes 
they sell are, for the most part, products 
of small wooden “machines” capable of 
turning out only 2,000 cigarettes daily. 
These gadgets are operated by country- 
folk in numerous towns and villages; in 
one tobacco-marketing center more than 
1,700 are said to be in use. 

Distributed throughout the interior of 
China are a number of small cigarette 
factories. It has been impossible to esti- 
mate the capacity or actual operations 
of these establishments during the past 
few years. In June 1943, a cigarette 
factory which had been under construc- 
tion for a year began production in the 
vicinity of Kunming. The new plant, 
operated by the Yunnan Cigarette Manu- 
facturing Co., is capable of producing 
100,000 cigarettes daily. 

Progress of the industry has been 
greatly hampered by a cigarette-paper 
shortage and curtailment of foreign leaf 
imports, preferred for cigarette manu- 
facture. For Chinese tobacco, though 
good in color, does not possess the neces- 
sary aroma for high-quality cigarettes. 


Experiment Station 


In an effort to grow the type of leaf 
tobacco suitable for cigarette manu- 
facture, the Szechwan Tobacco Experi- 
mental Station located at Pehsien 
mapped out in 1941 a 3-year plan for to- 
bacco improvement in the Province. The 
fertile Chengtu plain of Szechwan, one 
of China’s most important tobacco-pro- 
ducing areas, was used extensively as an 
experimental ground. Many of the seeds 
used in this connection were distributed 
by the British-American company which 
has, over a period of years, introduced 
most of the improved varieties of *obacco 
existing in China. 

From all about the countryside, blue- 
trousered farmers, many of whom were 
refugees from Japanese-invaded country, 
gathered to “go to school,” when the ex- 
perimental station launched its initial 
campaign. The “scholars” were princi- 
pally men long past their boyhood, since 
most of China’s youths of the working 
Classes had been drafted into the armed 
forces or were employed in road-con- 
struction work. The farmers were 





By Cuartotte R. Bupp, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
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organized into groups to receive instruc- 
tions in the cultivation and curing of 
the improved types of tobacco leaf. 


Ambitious Plans 


Spade, sickle, and one-handled wooden 
plows have long been the principal 
agricultural implements used in China. 
Equipped with these more or less prim- 
itive tools, the middle-aged workers 
set out upon the ambitious task of pro- 
viding more and better tobacco for their 
countrymen. 

The original plan of the staff was to 
complete the training of 2,000 workmen 
for tobacco curing and 400 workmen for 
directing cultivation and packing. It 
was intended to increase tobacco co- 
operative groups to 200 in 1942 and 500 
in 1943, and to expand the acreage con- 
siderably. There have been no definite 
reports as to the success of these plans. 

Experimental plantings were also re- 
ported in Kweichow and Yunnan Prov- 
inces. Kweichow, with its vast areas of 
fertile soil, on which opium poppies 





Cigarette stand, South China. 


once grew, is said to have an excellent 
chance of becoming an important to- 
bacco-producing district. Plantings 
there were said to have included 66 na- 
tive and 25 foreign varieties. For the 
manufacture of cigarettes the American 
bright flue-cured type was adopted for 
propagation. For the manufacture of 
cigars, Connecticut Broadleaf, Manila, 
and Havana varieties were chosen. 


Yunnan Joins In 


Yunnan Province, lovely “land out of 
the clouds,” with its rich soil and warm 
climate, was recently divided into four 
agricultural regions, each of which spe- 
cializes in developing farm products best 
suited to its soil and climate. Extensive 
areas have been devoted especially to 
production of improved types of tobacco, 
including flue-cured, although this 
Province was once commented upon un- 
favorably by tobacco experts. 

Total leaf production in Free China’s 
15 Provinces in 1942 came to 906,980,668 
pounds, a decrease from the preceding 
year when the crop amounted to 938,- 
727,196. Drought and bad weather con- 
ditions no doubt were largely responsi- 
ble for the decline. 

New tobacco factories have recently 
been established in Shensi, Kansu, and 
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Factory of a large foreign tobacco company on the Tientsin Bund, before the outbreak of the 
“China Incident.” This North China area is now completely controlled by the Japanese. 


Sinkiang as a result of the westward 
extension of the Lunghai Railway. 

Institution of the Tobacco Monopoly 
on August 1, 1942, effective first in Szech- 
wan and Sikiang, and later in Shensi, 
Kansu, Chinghai, Ninghsia, Honan, and 
other Provinces, was expected to increase 
the revenue derived from tobacco sales 
to about five times the amount Free 
China had obtained from this source in 
the past. 


Records of the Past 


Before the United States entered the 
war, China was its second largest cus- 
tomer for leaf tobacco as well as an im- 
portant market for cigarettes. In 1940 
total exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
from the United States to China 
amounted to 68,537,515 pounds, as com- 
pared with 42,295,798 in 1936. Cigarette 
exports during 1940 from the United 
States to China amounted to 96,713,- 
000, as compared with 77,576,000 in 1936. 
Exports of cigars, however, in the 5-year 
period dropped from 68,000 to 15,000. 

Importation of cigarettes into China 
was not begun until 1890, when a few 
cases were brought in and sold in car- 
ton lots to shopkeepers for disposal 
among foreign traders in the ports. At 
that time tea and tobacco were potent 
factors in China’s business transactions. 
In every large town or village, especially 
in treaty ports, numerous small tea shops 
were to be found, which were the gath- 
ering places for farmers and manufac- 
turers on market days. There were 
usually a number of brokers in these 
shops who acted as middlemen in ar- 
ranging transactions, in this way earn- 
ing commissions. The farmers went to 
town sometimes by junk, sometimes on 
foot. After produce and wares had been 
disposed of, they headed for the tea 
shops, where with groups of friends and 
acquaintances they gathered in corners 
to discuss local news and current crops. 
In the wintertime when the days were 
short and work in the fields was impos- 
sible the tea shops were practically the 
only form of recreation available, and 


the farmers spent a good part of the day 
there. The shops solicited business 
eagerly. Whenever a customer came in, 
he was given a warm welcome and of- 
fered tobacco and tea. Chinese farm- 
ers, smoking their water pipes, dipped 
heavily into the tobacco cannisters, 
while foreign traders puffed at cig- 
arettes proffered by the shopkeepers. 


Selling “Puffs” 


At one time, instead of selling cig- 
arettes in the theaters, enterprising ven- 
dors sold puffs of tobacco. Equipped 
with pipes having stems 6 or 8 feet long 
and “bamboo briar” bowls about the 
size of a thimble, they passed up and 
down the aisles. “A prospective cus- 
tomer would toss out the required cash 
or copper and the vendor would pack 
the pipe, light it and, holding: the bowl, 
permit his client to have a puff. The 
length of the stem made it possible for 
him to serve persons seated farthest 
from the aisles. Cigarettes were a step 
in the direction of sanitation. 

Gradually Chinese in the treaty ports 
forsook their beloved pipes to experiment 
with, and finally adopt, the cigarette. 
In 1902 cigars and cigarettes were given 
a separate heading in the Maritime Cus- 
toms returns. In that year, imports 
under this heading were valued at 1,- 
199,119 haikwan taels (in 1902, 1 haik- 
wan tael equalled $0.64 in U. S. cur- 
rency). In 1910 cigarette imports were 
valued at 6,902,246 and in 1923 at 28,- 
272,615 haikwan taels. 


Manufacture Leaped 


Having acquired the taste for ciga- 
rettes, the Chinese began to manufac- 
ture them, using mostly foreign tobacco. 
In 1926 the country’s total cigarette 
manufacture was estimated at 40,000,- 
000,000 a year. Of this probably 75 per- 
cent was turned out by seven large and 
several small factories operating in 
Shanghai. 

China became an exporter, as well as 
an importer, of cigarettes, shipping most 
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of its domestic-made cigarettes to the 
South Sea Islands. Exports of cigarettes 
from China in 1910 were estimated at 
more than 1,000,000 pounds. By 1923 
they had risen to nearly 12,000,000 
pounds. Production of tobacco im- 
proved at the same time, in both quality 
and quantity, and consumption of to- 
bacco products went forward at a tre- 
mendous pace. 


Shrewd, Potent Advertising 


Advertising was said to have been 
responsible for a good deal of the popu- 
larity enjoyed by cigarettes in China, 
Both foreign and Chinese compa- 
nies conducted advertising campaigns 
through the press and by means of bill- 
boards, posters, and calendars. One 
large company operated an extensive 
department where foreign advertising 
experts worked in collaboration with a 
corps of Chinese advisers. Newspaper 
displays, posters, and novelties designed 
by the department graphically suggested 
to the Chinese the delights of cigarette 
smoking. A complete motion-picture 
plant was maintained. Educational and 
travel pictures, produced and distributed 
through the various motion-picture 
houses in China, tied in with advertising 
of certain brands of cigarettes. 

Many were the brands of Chinese 
cigarettes on the market, the design or 
picture greatly influencing the sale of 
the brand. If the decoration on the 


package happened to be pleasing to the ; 


Chinese, and the quality of the cigarette 
reasonably attractive, the brand would 
far outsell competitive brands not so well 
favored. 

The larger companies undertook con- 
siderable research in naming a brand, 
usually endeavoring to make the name 
and the picture on the package practi- 
cally synonymous. In many cases, if 
there was no tie-up between the picture 
and the name the Chinese would call the 
cigarette by a different name, based upon 
their interpretation of the _ picture. 
Great care in selection of design and a 
Chinese name was therefore justified. 

For a number of years estimated 
cigarette consumption in China was well 
over 40,000,000,000 annually, but in 1935 
it was believed to be around 64,800,000,- 
000. Only 177,366,000 of these were im- 
ported. 


“Incident” Breaks Out 


A short time before hostilities broke 
out in the present Japanese-Chinese con- 
flict, Chinese-owned and managed fac- 
tories totaled 57, of which 48 were located 
in Shanghai. Their aggregate capital- 
ization was estimated to have been 
around $20,000,000, and annual produc- 
tion was valued at $80,000,000. At the 
outbreak of the war, however, only 31 of 
the total 48 were operating in Shanghai. 
These 31 factories had a total of 346 cig- 
arette-making machines. As 20 of the 
factories were located in the war zone, 
they suffered heavy losses when the in- 
vaders came in from the east. It was 
estimated that 11 factories were burned, 
involving 215 cigarette-making ma- 
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chines, and another 8 factories were put 
out of commission, involving 57 cig- 
arette-making machines. Serious dam- 
age was suffered by the plant of the Nan- 
yang Brothers Tobacco Co. when the war 
broke out on August 13, 1937, and only 
small quantities of raw materials and 
manufactured products were salvaged. 
The Hwa Chen Tobacco Factory was also 
badly damaged. 


Japs Move In 


After the Chinese troops were with- 
drawn from the vicinity of Shanghai 
toward the end of 1937, and industrial 
conditions showed a general upswing, 
several tobacco factories attempted to 
resume operations. None of the Chinese 
factories found it possible to reestablish 
themselves in the areas of Hongkew and 
Chapei, however, where the Japanese had 
decided to open factories of their own or 
to reorganize the former Chinese fac- 
tories into Japanese enterprises. The 
Nanyang Brothers Tobacco Co., the Hwa 
Chen Tobacco Co., and a number of 
others were forced to ask other tobacco 
factories in the International Settlement 
and French Concession to manufacture 
their brands of cigarettes. Later the 
Hwa Chen Tobacco Factory built a new 
factory on Chongping Road in the Inter- 
national Settlement. 

In the meantime a number of other to- 
bacco factories, which had been forced 
by poor business to suspend operations 
before the outbreak of hostilities, tried to 
make a come-back. Five of them closed 
their doors once more in 1939 because of 
poor business resulting from inability to 
ship their products satisfactorily to the 
interior, difficulty in securing necessary 
raw materials from Honan and Shan- 
tung, and keen competition with the 
Japanese tobacco factories and the larger 
Chinese and Anglo-American factories. 
Only one new tobacco factory was organ- 
ized in 1939—the Hwa Li Tobacco Co. 

In Central China, the Oriental Leaf 
Tobacco Co. in August 1938 increased its 
capital by approximately 90 percent to 
develop Japanese tobacco industry. 
Later the Tao Tobacco Co. entered the 
Shanghai field by purchasing the Hwa 
Tung and Hwa Ping tobacco factories, 
which are now engaged in manufacturing 
cigarettes. 

The Tao Tobacco Co. was formed in 
1906 when the Tobacco Monopoly of 
Japan’s Government was established for 
the purpose of exporting Japanese cig- 
arettes to Korea and China. At first it 
monopolized the cigarette trade in Korea, 
gradually increasing its eapital. An at- 
tempt was made in 1919 to establish this 
company in Manchuria, Siberia, and 
China. Soon afterward when the 
monopoly system was adopted in Korea 
and trade with Siberia suspended, the 
company was obliged to devote its entire 
attention to Manchuria and China. 
Main office of the company is now located 
in Tokyo, with a branch office at Muk- 
den and sales offices at various points. 
In manufacturing techniques and in sales 
plans, it is said to be far behind the 
American and British tobacco companies, 
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Nipponese Control Widens 


A number of other Japanese concerns 
took over former Chinese-owned and 
managed plants. The year 1940 saw 
the further extension of Japanese con- 
trol over the tobacco trade, their pur- 
chases having been greatly increased by 
arbitrary restrictions. Two prominent 
tobacco-purchasing concerns—one 
American and the other British—were 
forced to limit their purchases by nego- 
tiated agreements with the Japanese au- 
thorities, who refused to allow the com- 
panies to open their purchasing stations 
up-country until terms had been reached. 

An increase in the Japanese tobacco 
manufacturing from 2 percent of the 
market in 1935 to a near-monopoly in 
1941 was revealed in figures released in 
Chungking shortly before the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The principal British-owned tobacco 
plant in operation in December 1941 was 
the Yii Tsoong Tobacco Co., Inc. Of 
China’s total production of cigarettes in 
1940, amounting to 68,000,000,000, this 
concern produced 35,000,000,000, ac- 
cording to Japanese reports. 

Directly after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor this concern was taken over by 
the Japanese. At first it was operated 
by its foreign staff under Japanese con- 
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trol. In June 1942 it was taken over by 
the Maruzen Co., as trustees for the 
Japanese Army. 


Free China Produces Leaf 


As the situation now stands, the Jap- 
anese have possession of most of the 
factories and cigarette-making machin- 
ery, but the Chinese still control the 
greater part of the leaf-tobacco-produc- 
ing areas. Production of tobacco leaf in 
occupied China took a severe drop in 
1941 as compared with the preceding 
year when flue-cured production came 
to 122,500,000 pounds. Excessive rains in 
some sections, and droughts in others, 
lack of fertilizer, and guerilla inter- 
ference during the growing season were 
chiefly responsible for the reduced pro- 
duction, estimated at 95,000,000 pounds. 
This amount, which is said to have been 
the smallest output since the short crop 
of 1939, is only 10 percent of Free China’s 
total production of leaf tobacco for the 
same year. 

With the great industrialization now 
taking place in Free China, it seems 
probable that new machines and new 
factories will soon replace those taken 
over or destroyed by the Japanese, and 
cigarette manufacture will again be one 
of China’s most important industries. 





In China, sales of cigarettes are made from open packages, the buyer laying down a coin and 
picking up one or two cigarettes in exchange. 
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Ocean-to-Amazon Highway— 


Peru’s New,“Central Road” Aids War Program 


N OUTSTANDING wartime accom- 
plishment of the Republic of Peru 
and an important contribution to the 
Allied war effort is the completion of 
the strategic ocean-to-Amazon highway 
which now connects Peru’s Pacific-coast 
ports with the upper Amazon Valley. 
This valley is today the western world’s 
source of rubber, barbasco, and other 
strategic materials. 

“The completion of the Lima-Pucallpa 
highway uniting Lima, the capital of 
Peru, with Iquitos, the capital of our 
great eastern frontier region, thereby 
closing the final link in the chain of land 
and water communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, marks 
an historic epoch in the economic de- 
velopment of our nation and of the en- 
tire Amazon Valley,” said Manuel Prado, 
President of Peru, at the recent official 
opening of this highway. 

The trip from Lima to Iquitos now 
takes only 5 days—two by motor car on 
this highway and 3 by river steamer— 
and costs about $17. Previous to the 
completion of this 522-mile highway, the 
30-day overland trip by mule and by 
canoes between these two cities was so 
arduous that many travelers preferred 
to go:the long way round by steamer— 
up to the Panama Canal, around north- 
ern South America to the mouth of the 
Amazon and up the Amazon to Iquitos, 
a total distance of over 5,000 miles. 


Daring Piece of Engineering 


The first section of the Lima-Pucallpa 
Highway, that from Lima to the central 
plateau, is known as the Central High- 
way and has been completed for several 
years. It is asphalted for 116 miles, or 
as far as Oroya. 

This Central Highway is one of the 
most daring pieces of highway engineer- 
ing in the world, for, in the first 87 miles 
of its length, it climbs through a series 
of canyons, unbelievably narrow and 
steep, and crosses the Anticona pass at 
4,843 meters or almost 16,000 feet above 
sea level. At one point the road climbs 
in a spiral, crossing itself twice by 
bridges in a great figure-8 loop, the only 
loop of this kind in America. 

At the top of the pass the road is over 
a thousand feet higher than Mont Blanc, 
the highest mountain in Europe, higher 
even than Mount Whitney, the highest 
peak in the U. S. Rockies. Here it is 
cold, and the airis very thin. The high- 
way then continues at an average eleva- 
tion of over 13,000 feet until Cerro de 
Pasco is passed. It then dips into and 
out of a series of lower valleys. 

An over-night stop is usually made at 
the picturesque town of Huanuco, 260 
miles from Lima and 6,600 feet above 


By the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


sea level. Here the Government has 
built a modern hotel with accommoda- 
tions for 62 guests. 


Tingo Maria’s Advance 


Continuing eastward from Huanuco 
the highway crosses some of the lesser 
ranges of the eastern Andes and drops 
down into the tropical valley of the 
Huallaga River and to the frontier town 
of Tingo Maria. A few years ago this 
was only a collection of thatched huts 
marking the end of the trail. Today it 
is on its way to becoming an important 
town. 

Tingo Maria now has a new hotel with 
accommodations for 48 guests; a new 
and up-to-date tropical hospital with 40 
beds; a Government agricultural ex- 
periment station, with buildings costing 
$160,000; quarters for various Govern- 
ment officials and administrative officers; 
a modern school, two sawmills, ware- 
houses and stores, and an active traffic 
on the Huallaga River. 

United States technicians have joined 
with Peruvian experts in establishing the 
agricultural experiment station at Tingo 
Maria. Among other products, this sta- 
tion is interesting itself in the produc- 
tion of quinine, kapok, quinoa, and bar- 





basco, all of which are native to the 
region, as well as tea, jute, and abaca 
from which is obtained manila fiber. 


Data From Distant Past 


Beyond Tingo Maria the highway al- 
most loses itself in the heavily forested 
ridges of the Blue Mountains. Here en- 
ters one of the most romantic episodes 
in its construction. 

The problem was how to get out of a 
valley 2,200 feet above sea level, over 
a range 7,000 feet high and down to 
the River Ucayali. No pass through the 
mountains could be found. 

Someone then remembered that, in 
past centuries, the Franciscan mission- 
aries had explored much of this country 
in their efforts to convert the Indians. 
How did they get through? The en- 
gineers dashed back to the dusty church 
archives in Lima where they studied old 
diaries and musty, faded field notes of 
those hardy men of the brown robes who 
were explorers as well as missionaries. 

Then, in the spring of 1937, engineer 
Federico Basadre found the long-for- 
gotten records of the Franciscan mis- 
sionary Fray Alonso Abad, which covered 
12 closely written manuscript volumes. 
Here was a record of a long and exhaust- 
ing search through the dark and unin- 
habited jungle for a break in the Blue 
Range and a way through to the Ama- 
zon—but let the record speak for itself: 


C. I, A. A. photo 


Scene on Peru’s Central Highway, in the Pampas del Sacramento (see map on facing page). 
Along this stretch, the road has a grave) surface. 
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“In the spring of 1757,” says this old 
diary, “we organized a new expedition, 
leaving the Indian village of Cuchero on 
May 4 with 17 Indians and arriving on 
May 15 at Tulumay, and, following the 
directions of a previous expedition, we 
discovered, on the 25th day of May, the 
‘Paraja’ where a passage seemed to open 
in the broken country, which led to a 
gorge or canyon leading in the direction 
of the forest-covered Pampas of Sacra- 
mento (or Amazon lowlands).”’ The 
reader must remember that this little 
band was groping its way through an al- 
most impenetrable tropical jungle. 

On July 22, 1937, engineer Basadre, 
following the exact directions written 
nearly 200 years before, found the same 
canyon which the Yuracyacu River had 
cut in an easterly direction through the 
Blue Range. No other person had been 
through this gorge in nearly two cen- 
turies, for this part of Peru is uninhab- 
ited. This Boqueron, or canyon, which 
has been named after Padre Abad, is 
a deep, narrow transverse crack through 
this range, brought about by some gi- 
gantic seismic disturbance of the past. 
This crack is a little less than 3 miles 
long, not over 300 feet wide in places, 
and 6,000 feet deep. The bed of the 
gorge is 1,400 feet above sea level. Three 
tunnels and three bridges were required 
to get the road through beside the river. 


On the Ucayali 


Leaving the Boqueron, the road crosses 
the River Aguaytia where a bridge 2,560 
feet long is yet to be installed. The 
crossing is now effected by a ferry, and 
the road continues across the forested 
lowlands to Pucallpa on the River Uca- 
yali, a tributary of the Amazon. 

Pucallpa, only a frontier village 5 
years ago, now bids fair to become the 
metropolis of eastern Peru. It already 
has an airport, a hospital, a school, and 
other modern buildings. River steamers 
towing barges now ply between Pucallpa 
and Iquitos, a distance of some 650 
miles—the trip takes 3 days—and ocean 
steamers up to 6,000 tons come up the 
Amazon as far as Iquitos, 2,300 miles 
from the Atlantic. 


['raffic Moves Faster 

The opening of this new route is of 
great strategic importance, apart from 
its economic value. It is already de- 
scribed as a vital auxiliary of the Pan 
American Highway system. 

A regular overland mail and parcel- 
post service between Lima and Iquitos 
has been established. The first mail 
truck left Lima on the morning of Sep- 
tember 8, 1943, and, according to news- 
paper reports, made the 522-mile run to 
Pucallpa in 14 hours and 20 minutes., 
or an average of better than 37 miles an 
hour. 

At Pucallpa the mail is placed on 
board a river steamer for the 3-day, 
650-mile run to Iquitos. Passenger 
busses make the run between Lima and 
Pucallpa in 2 days with an overnight 
stop at Huanuco. A transportation com- 
pany has been organized to handle ship- 
ments of merchandise between Lima and 
Iquitos. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The wartime completion of this high- 
way, which was begun several years ago, 
is credited to the driving force of Don 
Carlos Moreyra y Paz Soldano, Peru’s 
dynamic Minister of Public Works and 
Development, who has made this task a 
No. 1 objective of his administration. 


Region’s Resources 


This Amazon valley region is rich in 
rubber. With the aid of United States 
credits there has been established a 
Peruvian Amazon Corporation, which 
will develop other tropical products of 
strategic importance, such as barbasco 
and jute. 

A most significant phase in the de- 
velopment of this new region, and one 
which has been largely overlooked in the 
press of world affairs, was the discovery 
of oil, some 6 years ago, at a point about 
50 miles upstream from Pucallpa on the 
Pachitea River and only about 20 miles 
from the line of the present new high- 
way. So far as is known, this is the only 
dependable supply of petroleum in the 
Amazon Valley. 

A small topping plant has been in- 
stalled here at the Blue Goose wells and 
is now supplying gasoline and oil at the 
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rate of 2,000 barrels a month for the river 
transport from the upper Amazon Valley 
to the city of Iquitos and to nearby 
Brazil. Shipment is being made in 
drums. 

While Peru’s Amazon Valley area— 
equal to two-thirds the total area of the 
nation—is short on highways, it is 
abundantly supplied with waterways. 
There are said to be no less than 22,000 
miles of navigable river channels in its 
nine great rivers and their tributaries. 
For this reason eastern Peru needs motor 
boats more than motor cars. At least 
5,000 motor-powered vessels of various 
types and sizes will be required, it is 
estimated, to serve this region where 
scarcely a hundred motor-powered 
vessels are operating today. 


Highways of Penetration 


The “highways of penetration”, aimed 
to connect Peru’s coastal and plateau re- 
gions with the Oriente, or the Amazonian 
Basin, are (1) the Pucallpa Highway just 
described, (2) the Olmus-Maranon High- 
way in the north, now well under way, 
(3) the Urcos-Marcopata-Madre de Dios 
Highway, and (4) the Huambutio-Pau- 
cartambo-Madre de Dios Highway. The 
last two are in the Department of Madre 
de Dios and branch off to the east from 
the two named stations on the Cuzco- 
Puno railroad. Other highways of pene- 
tration are being considered, but work on 
them has not yet begun. 

The Olmus - Porculla - Rio Maranon 
route, Peru’s northern highway of pene- 
tration, named “Ruta Mesones Moro” 
after its explorer and discoverer, starts 
from the city of Olmus on the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway in the Department of 
Cajamarca, 536 miles north of Lima. 

It crosses the main range of the Andes 
at the Porculla Pass, 7,072 feet above sea 
level—the lowest pass across the main 
Andes in all Peru. This road follows the 
Quebrada de Tierras Negras and Hualla- 
pampa as far as the River Huancabamba, 
49 miles from Olmos. From this point it 
follows the left bank of the Huanca- 
bamba as far as its outlet in the Maranon 
River, terminating at the town of Bella- 
vista, 143 miles from Olmos, and opening 
up magnificent agricultural territory be- 
tween Jaen and Bellavista at elevations 
averaging 2,000 feet above sea level. 

This highway, a later extension of 
which will be carried 65 miles to the 
Pongo de Manseriche, the famous gorge 
in the upper Maranon, is now open for 
normal traffic for a distance of more than 
60 miles from Olmos, and preliminary 
engineering work has been carried much 
farther. 

It is hoped that by the end of the 
present year traffic will be opened as far 
as Bellavista, when work will be immedi- 
ately inaugurated on the 65-mile exten- 
sion to the Pongo de Manseriche. An 
aerial photographic survey of this exten- 
sion has been made. 

The Maranon is navigable both above 
and below the 7-mile gorge or “Pongo” 
which is full of rapids. From Iquitos to 
the Pongo, some 450 miles, it is navigable 
by steamers drawing up to 6 feet of 
water, and above the rapids by smaller 
craft drawing 2 feet of water. 
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The Urcos Highway drops down rap- 
idly from the plateau, near Cuzco, 
12,000 feet above sea level. Then it 
traverses the valley of the Marcapato 
River through Quince Mil, a community 
with an airport and supply base for the 
hundreds of gold miners of that region, 
past Palcamayo to the Nusiniscato River, 
190 miles from Urcos. Plans call for it 
to be extended 30 miles farther to the 
Inambari, an affluent of the Madre de 
Dios River. Rubber is now being brought 
out from the Madre de Dios by pack 
train, to the end of this new highway. 

The Huambutio Highway branches 
off from the railroad station of that 
name a little to the north of Urcos, leads 
down into the valley of the upper Madre 
de Dios via Paucartambo, through the 
15-mile canyon of the Yanamayo River, 
then down the River Pilcopata and 
eventually to the River Carbon near 
Itahuania, a total of 162 miles, more 
than half of which is now constructed. 

Exploration parties have reported 
large coal deposits, oil seeps, sulfur hot 
springs, signs of gold, and lots of rubber 
trees in the region beyond the end of this 
highway. 

Other highways, not yet begun but 
scheduled for future construction, in- 
clude the route from Satipo to the 
Perene Valley and eventually to the 
River Ucayali; from Tambo to the 
Apurimac River; from Cuyu-cuyu to 
Sandia and the rich gold regions there- 
about: and from San Luis de Shuaro, 
via Oxapampa to the Pozuzu and Pachi- 
tea Rivers. 

In 1927 Peru had only 7,500 miles of 
good highways; today the mileage of 
good roads exceeds 15,700. 

The Pan American Highway runs for 
1,761 miles through the length of Peru; 
nearly all of this is completed, and 
nearly 90 percent is either hard-surfaced 
or asphalted. 


Railroads and Shipping 


There has been virtually no railway 
progress in Peru during the last 15 years, 
because of the late depression, the high 
cost of building railroads, and the idea 
that they would gradually be displaced 
by motor transportation. 

This last idea has been dispelled by 
the events of the war, and it is recog- 
nized that roads and railroads are com- 
plementary. The possibility of electrifi- 
cation of railroads has been considered. 
In February of this year the Peruvian 
Government appointed a commission of 
engineers to develop an integrated plan 
for extension and improvement of the 
railroads. Cable railways also are of im- 
portance in Peru for the transportation 
of minerals. 

The total maritime coastwise traffic of 
Peru ran to about 2,250,000 tons per year 
between 1937 and 1941 and has not grown 
since, in consequence of wartime ship- 
ping scarcities. At the completion of the 
four great interior highways, river ship- 
ping will undoubtedly become of great 
importance from the navigable harbors 
of the Maranon, the Ucayali, and the 
Madre de Dios Rivers. 





Many Young Men From 
Latin America Studying 
U. S. Industry 


Three of the 200 young men from the 
other Americas who are to get training 
with private United States firms as part 
of the Inter-American Trade Scholarship 
program have finished their training and 
have returned home to apply their 
knowledge. 

They are Miguel Balbuena, general 
traffic superintendent of the National 
Telephone Co. of Peru; Ignacio Guerra, 


From C. I. A. A. 


now administrator of a new refrigera- 
tion and packing house at Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, Dominican Republic; and Eduardo 
M. Whaite, Jr., a Venezuelan mechanic 
employed with the Venezuelan Tobacco 
Co. 

Balbuena trained with the Federal 
Communications Commission in Wash- 
ington and with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in Texas. Guerra studied 
meat packing with the Cudahy Packing 
Co. in South Omaha, Neb. Whaite spe- 
cialized in mechanics in the X-Cell-O 
Co. factory in Detroit, Mich. 

Besides these young men who have 
returned home, there are 90 others in the 
United States learning how to make 
everything from soup to locomotives. 
According to present plans, a total of 200 
is to be brought here for technical, prac- 
tical, and professional training under the 
program initiated two years ago by the 
Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

While working in shops and offices of 
private firms cooperating in the pro- 
gram, the young men receive a living al- 
lowance from their employers. 

The objectives of the Inter-American 
Trade Scholarship program are (1) to 
assist in bringing directly to industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial interests 
in the United States the culture, back- 
ground, opportunities, and problems of 
the 20 other American republics and (2) 
to help promising young men of the other 
Americas gain intimate knowledge of 
North American ideals, standards, and 
techniques. 

The program helps carry out in a prac- 
tical way the recommendations of the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of American 
Foreign Ministers for development of 
hemisphere resources. It helps over- 
come the shortage of trained personnel 
in the other Americas. 

The young men brought to this coun- 
try are chosen by committees set up in 
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each of the 20 other American republics. 
The trainees are under supervision of 
the Inter-American Training Admin- 
istration. 

In an interview published in the news- 
paper La Cronica of Lima, Peru, Sefior 
Balbuena said he felt fortunate in having 
trained with the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. because conditions in Texas 
are similar to those of Peru and prob- 
lems have many similarities. He said 
he had been given friendly help by every- 
one, from the highest executives down. 

He said executives of the telephone 
company had discussed with him for 
hours the telephone problems of Peru 
and invited him to consider them as con- 
sultants in the future. 

In an interview published in the news- 
paper La Nacion of Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic, Sehor Guerra, a 
former engineer in the Department of 
Public Works, told how he had observed 
all phases of the meat-packing industry, 
particularly refrigeration engineering 
and the administration of slaughter- 
houses. He spoke of the training he had 
received. 

The newspaper El Nacional in Vene- 
zuela published an interview with Sefior 
Whaite, in which the 22-year-old me- 
chanic told how he had learned, in De- 
troit, to machine intricate parts for au- 
tomobiles and planes. “I am proud,” 
Senor Whaite was quoted as saying, ‘“‘to 
have contributed to the production of 
parts that will be used in planes, auto- 
mobiles, and machinery to fight against 
the Axis forces.” 





The Axis-controlled press often reveals 
the extreme scarcity of commodities in 
occupied countries. A recent press item 
proclaims that in Estonia satisfactory 
carpets are made from birch bark. 
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India’s Food 


(Continued from p. 6) 


methods do not lend themselves to the 
hope that this change can be brought 
about at anything approaching the rate 
of population increase. Over a long 
period of time, however, it may be that 
the Indian may be led to change his 
point of view sufficiently to give up old 
methods and adopt the new. The fact 
that the “Grow More Food” campaign 
has recently brought a reported 12,000,- 
000 additional acres under cultivation 
gives some promise of increased produc- 
tion, but it is not held that any con- 
siderable areas are still available for cul- 
tivation. Mukerjee believes that even 
“under a most complete expansion of 
cultivation, . . . India’s total population 
capacity cannot be above 447,000,000 
persons.” 

There is a much more hopeful future 
as regards imports; in fact, the liber- 
ation of Burma would materially help, 
and, if the recommendations of the 
Gregory Commission are to be followed, 
India will lose no time in establishing 
itself as a market for a substantial sup- 
ply of foodstuffs. The much-talked-of 
industrialization would lend itself to an 
increased dependence on imports of food 
for which industrial products could be 
exchanged. 

The problem of distribution must be 
dealt with more successfully in the fu- 
ture. As the new crops come in, it is 
necessary that they be acquired for dis- 
tribution to any deficit areas that may 
exist. Just how this will be accom- 
plished remains to be seen, but it is a 
necessity if the British or the Indians 
are determined to avoid another catas- 
trophe such as the Bengal famine. 

Overcoming famine and hunger in In- 
dia is not merely a matter of providing 
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Typical home and characteristic mission church in Peru's great Amazonian hinterland (as 
reconstructed in a recent “Amazonian Exposition” at Lima. 
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relief, but is dependent upon the direc- 
tion in which the nation’s economy 
moves as a whole. The future depends 
on decisions made not only by the In- 
dians and the British, but perhaps by 
all who have a hand in shaping the 
post-war policies of nations. 

A few important factors which most 
certainly will affect India’s economic 
future are (1) the Hindu-Moslem prob- 
lem, one suggested solution of which 
is a separate Moslem state; (2) the 
course of Indian independence, which 
the British have said they will again offer 
to a truly representative Indian Govern- 
ment after the war; (3) the payment 
of India’s large sterling balances held 
in London (standing now at something 
over £650,000,000 and increasing at the 
rate of £300,000,000 each year), whether 
they shall be repaid in goods, sterling, 
or gold; and (4) the settlement of Lend- 
Lease accounts with the United States. 

It may truthfully be said that the 
future of India and of India’s food sup- 
ply is dependent—to an almost unex- 
ampled degree—upon a great variety of 
highly problematic factors. 





Canadians’ Eager Demand for 
Used Articles 


Illustrating the shortage of domestic 
electrical appliances in Canada was a 
recent advertisement in the newspapers 
of a large western city that the city’s 
electric power company would buy a 
quantity of used electric irons. It is the 
company’s intention to recondition and 
resell the irons as a wartime service to 
customers, as well as with a view to in- 
creasing the household consumption of 
power. 

The largest department store in that 
city regularly advertises its willingness 
to purchase used pianos, other musical 
instruments, radios, trunks, and suit- 
cases. 





Sweden’s Carbide Lamps 


Carbide lamps are being used exten- 
sively in Sweden in isolated communi- 
ties and rural districts which are not 
supplied with electricity and which for- 
merly depended largely upon kerosene 
lamps and wax candles for lighting. The 
war has curtailed the importation of 
kerosene (the last significant shipment 
reached Sweden in 1940) and also the 
raw materials used in making candles. 

To solve the lighting problem, approx- 
imately 400,000 carbide lamps are re- 
ported to have been manufactured in 
recent years. Ten factories are engaged 
in their production, and it is understood 
that practically all the carbide being used 
is obtained locally. 





Active resistance to Nazi domination 
by the citizenry of Belgium is evidenced 
in reports that patriots destroyed much 
of the rapeseed crop in the Liege, Luxem- 
bourg, and Namur Provinces of their own 
country and set fire to several oilseed- 
crushing mills in that sector. 
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Afghanistan 
Exchange and Finance 


Dollar-Afghani Exchange Rate Re- 
established.—The Government of Af- 
ghanistan has restored the exchange 
rate to approximately the same rate that 
existed for 5 years prior to October 13, 
1943. The dollar buying rate in Kabul 
as from December 11 has been 13.0446 
afghanis, the selling rate 13.4446 af- 
ghanis. 

{For announcements of the change made 
on October 13 and an explanation of same, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 
6 and December 18, 1943.] 


Belgian Congoand 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Plantation Coffee: Export Duty Re- 
established.—An export duty of 6 percent 
ad valorem has been reestablished on 
plantation coffee in the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, effective from July 
15, 1943, by ordinance law No. 213/Fin.- 
Dou. of July 10, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif of July 25. 

This duty is reduced to 3 percent ad 
valorem for coffee in the shell (dried 
berries), and to 4.20 percent for coffee 
in the inner hull. 

Native coffee remains free of export 
duty. 

[For announcements of removal of export 
duties on arabica coffee, see COMMERCE RE- 
PoRTS of August 24, 1940, and on robusta 
coffee, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY OF 
March 28, 1942.] 


British West 


_ Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


Although there was some slowing 
down in retail trade during October, 
business activity in Jamaica has con- 
tinued at a high level. An influencing 
factor has been the increased circulation 
of currency—considerable additional 
money having been placed in circulation 
by remittances from Jamaican farm la- 
borers in the United States and those 
repatriated on expiration of their con- 
tracts in the United States. Shortages 
in many lines have restricted trade of 
numerous items, and prices have con- 
tinued upward. Living costs were reach- 
ing higher levels and in part nullifying 
increased earnings of employed workers. 

The labor situation has continued 
acute, notwithstanding orderly agitation 
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on the part of labor unions for more 
wages and grants to allow for a better- 
ment in living conditions. (In this lat- 
ter connection minor advantages have 
been gained.) On September 20, 1943, 
the Government by public announce- 
ment in the local press, called for volun- 
teers to join the Royal Air Force as 
tradesmen. It announced that men be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 32, skilled or 
otherwise, were urgently needed for 
training as tradesmen, to fill engineer- 
ing, woodworking, radio and electrical, 
clerical, storekeeping, and many other 
jobs. It is expected that a large number 
of the thousands volunteering will be ac- 
cepted, which will relieve materially the 
domestic labor situation. 

A crucial shortage was developing in 
Jamaica in sole leather, and fancy col- 
ored upper leathers. Cobblers and shoe- 
makers were finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult, and in some cases impossible, to get 
supplies even in small quantities. Rea- 
sons for the shortage are several—the 
principal one being the big drop in cattle 
slaughterings because of the temporary 
smallness of meat herds. Another factor 
is the great demand for leather created 
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“Gasogenio” 
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This weck’s cover picture—from > 
the Office of the Coordinator of : 
Inter-American Affairs—gives us a ‘ 
view of a “gasogenio” (producer- : 
gas) unit on either side of a pas- ¢ 
senger car as seen on one of the $ 
downtown streets of the busy city ¢ 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. , 

Thousands of gasogene automo- ¢ 
biles are operating today in Rio : 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and else- , 
where in the great South Amer- : 
ican Republic. Busses operating ‘ 
by means of gasogenios have re- « 
portedly shown excellent results. $ 
Large factories have recently been $ 
established in Brazil to manufac- ¢ 
ture these devices. , 

The gasogenios ordinarily use $ 
charcoal, which in combustion : 
creates a gas to propel the vehicle. ‘ 
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by the expansion of animal-drawn traffic 
which has come about as a result of gaso- 
line and tire shortages. Attempts were 
being made to meet the situation by tan- 
ning hides of horses, mules, and donkeys, 

The establishment of an entirely new 
industry in Jamaica is being contem- 
plated. The scheme is to establish a 
plant, which can utilize, as a wartime 
measure, all the rejected bananas grown 
on the island, for the production of ethyl 
alcohol. Banana growers are enthusi- 
astic about the scheme which, besides 
being likely to ease the burden of neces- 
sary assistance to the banana industry, 
will be the means of giving employment 
to many people and will result in the 
circulation of considerable American 
capital on the island. 


Bulgaria 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Lard and Fat Pork Requisitioned.— 
New decrees have been issued by the 
Council of Ministers of Bulgaria in re- 
spect to the requisitioning of fat pork and 
lard. Any of these commodities from 
prior seasons still in the hands of pro- 
ducers cannot be sold until the Requi- 
sitioning Commission has taken a cer- 
tain percentage of them for the State. 

A list of hogs slaughtered by farmers 
since the first of October, including their 
number and live weight, must be com- 
piled by the mayor of every town and 
village in Bulgaria. From each hog 
which had a live weight up to 265 pounds, 
about 17.5 pounds of lard will be taken, 
and for each hog over that live weight 
about 22 pounds of lard will be requisi- 
tioned. The total from the entire coun- 
try is expected to be not less than 2,000 
tons. 

If lard has not been rendered in some 
areas, fat pork may be taken instead. 

The Ministry of Commerce has fixed 
the price at which spot cash will be paid 
for all the lard or fat pork requisitioned 
in this manner. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Railway and Cableway Tonnage.— 
Tonnage transported by railroads and 
cableways in Colombia totaled 5,642,000 
tons in 1942 compared with 3,198,000 
tons in 1939. Tonnage transported up to 
November 24, 1943, indicates an increase 
of 33 percent over 1942 figures. 


Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty Increases and Decreases Effected 
in Import Tariff —Extensive modifica- 
tions in the Costa Rican import tariff, 
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including both duty increases and de- 
creases, were effected by executive de- 
cree No. 79, published on November 21, 
1943, and effective from that date for 
articles subject to increases in duty, and 
from January 1, 1944, for articles subject 
to reductions in duty. This action was 
taken for the purpose of assisting the 
country’s working classes by lowering the 
costs of indispensable articles, and to 
provide funds, through increases in duties 
on dispensable articles, for higher sal- 
aries for employees in the public schools. 

The decree provides for the duty-free 
entry of a number of agricultural imple- 
ments and of ordinary work gloves, and 
for decreases in the import duties on 
unbleached cotton cloth, unbleached cot- 
ton drill, bleached muslin with smooth 
finish, and preshrunk cotton cloth. 

It also provides for duty increases on 
a long list of so-called luxury articles, 
including automobiles other than trucks; 
fur coats; watches—gold, silver, and plat- 
inum; jewelry, articles for the table and 
other uses; crystal and fine glass for the 
table and other uses; kid gloves; ready- 
made clothing of linen, “Palm Beach” 
cloth, and artificial cotton; fabrics of 
artificial cotton, vegetable fibers, silk, 
artificial silk, linen, and wool; table and 
bed linen; a variety of articles of china, 
earthenware, rubber, wood, bone, amber, 
coral, jet, and other materials. 

The decree further provides that the 
application of the emergency surtax of 
10 percent of duty is to be widened and 
will apply to all imported merchandise, 
whether previously exempted or subject 
to a surtax of 5 percent of duty. Ex- 
cepted from the increased emergency 
surtax, however, are products included 
in commercial agreements in force, on 
which the surtax remains unchanged. 

|None of the products included in the list 
of articles on which the import duties have 
been modified is included in the United 
States-Costa Rica trade agreement. ] 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Continuing the upward trend fol- 
lowed during recent months, general eco- 
nomic conditions in Cuba showed fur- 
ther substantial improvement during 
November. Business activity was main- 
tained at an accelerated rate, aided by 
preparations for the approaching initi- 
ation of grinding of the 1944 sugar crop. 
The consensus is that all available sugar- 
cane will be ground either for sugar or 
for invert molasses during the forth- 
coming season and that production will 
exceed the bonanza” 1942 crop. 

The index of retail prices of foodstuffs 
in Cuba has continued to rise at a rate 
fluctuating between 1 and 2 percent per 
month. The increases have been largely 
in domestic foodstuffs. Supplies of 
beans have been short, and speculative 
dealing and ceiling price evasion re- 
sulted. The situation was expected to 
be relieved in December, the month in 
which the Cuban bean crop is harvested. 
Prices of rice, wheat flour, and lard— 
the most important imported products— 
have been effectively stabilized. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


LABOR 


The month of November was marked 
by continued agitation on the part of 
labor groups for greatly increased wages. 
Government resolutions have granted 
higher wages to employees of wholesale 
druggists and print shops in Habana, 
and to certain employees in the hene- 
quen industry. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments during November was the pro- 
mulgation of the long-awaited “Sugar 
Retirement Law” which granted pen- 
sions to workers in the sugar and other 
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closely allied industries. The pensions 
will be financed by an assessment of 3 
percent on total pay rolls of the sugar 
and other industries included in the plan 
and an additional 3 percent on the wages 
of the individual workers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the first 9 months of 
1943 increased 17 percent by value over 
the imports in the corresponding period 
of 1942. Imports from the United States 
accounted for 79.5 percent of the total— 
an increase of 10.4 percent by value over 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
Meeting War-Engendered Problems in the Caribbean 


Even in normal times the standard of living in many of the islands of 
the Caribbean is precariously low. For the past 50 years commissions ap- 
pointed by the various governments to investigate social and economic 
conditions in the Caribbean, as well as philanthropic foundations and private 
investigators, have been publishing disconcerting, and sometimes shocking, 
reports as to conditions in many of the islands. As a result of some of these 
investigations, remedial or palliative measures have been taken, but for 
the most part the area still remains a social and economic anachronism 
in a progressing Western Hemisphere. 

The war superimposed upon the Caribbean a new set of conditions and 
circumstances that made it difficult to maintain even the normal sub- 
standards of living. The simple wartime formula “tighten your belts” 
could not be applied to populations whose belts had already been drawn to 
the last notch. 

For a period of months, the wartime predicament of the Caribbean was 
acute. It involved the very economic existence of the islands. The measures 
taken by the governments were accordingly calculated to alleviate this 
immediate situation. The fact that they have met with success does not, 
however, imply the liquidation of the long-range problems of the islands. 
Those problems remain unfinished business challenging the combined efforts 
of the governments concerned. 

The U. S. Department of State was keenly aware of the need for action 
in the Caribbean emergency. In acablegram of July 22, 1942, to Ambassador 
Winant at London, the Secretary of State suggested that the Governments 
of the United States and Great Britain discuss the situation with a view 
to taking prompt action. The response was immediate and effective. 
Throughout the ensuing developments, the efforts of the Department of 
State and of the American diplomatic representatives and consular officers 
in the area were directed toward aiding the program that was adopted, 
guiding certain phases of the program, and laying the groundwork for specific 
measures. 

The inhabitants of the islands involved have contributed in large measure, 
by their cooperation, to the success of the various projects. The reception 
which they accorded to the proposals and actions developed in meeting the 
emergency is a source of gratification and inspiration to all concerned. The 
crisis has been weathered in the Caribbean, and as the war proceeds to 
its inevitable denouement the islands continue to furnish to the United 
Nations indispensable supplies to hasten the fall of the enemy bastions. 

The manifold common interests of European and United States terri- 
tories in the Caribbean necessitated the development of new international 
techniques for meeting the emergency. The techniques are sound in prin- 
ciple and have proven their worth in practice. The effectiveness of this 
new and fruitful approach to problems of dependencies may well have future 
significance. ; 

In meeting the costs of the adjustments made necessary by the impact 
of the war on the civilian populations of their territories in the Caribbean, 
the British Government and that of the United States have followed a policy 
of each paying its own way. Lend-Lease funds have been used only for 
activities directly or indirectly connected with military operations. 

The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission is an advisory and expediting 
body and as such has been concerned with all phases of the problem. 
Government operating agencies, however, such as the War Food Admin- 
istration, the Commodity Credit Corporation, the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, the British Colonies Supply Mission, the Office of Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, and the Department of the Interior have played a major role 
in organizing, stabilizing, feeding, and equipping the Caribbean territories 
during the crisis. 

(From “The Caribbean Islands and the War,” Publication 2023, Department of 
State; Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 
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Conference on Hemisphere’s 


Economic Problems 
Planned 


The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, at a recent meet- 
ing, proposed that the govern- 
ments of the 21 American Repub- 
lics meet in conference to consider 
economic problems of the post-war 
period. The meeting would be held 
in Washington in September of 
this year, or earlier if circum- 
stances make it advisable. If the 
suggestion meets with the ap- 
proval of the governments, the 
Chairman of the Board, Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State of the 
United States, was authorized to 
issue the formal invitations to the 
governments to be represented. 
The Inter-American Financial and 
Economic Advisory Committee was 
requested to prepare a project of 
program, and submit it to the 
Governing Board for definite ap- 
proval. 

The recommendation that the 
conference be convened was made 
by the Executive Committee on 
Post-War Problems, composed of 
the Ambassadors of Mexico, Ecua- 
dor, Brazil, Cuba, Uruguay, Guate- 
mala, and the Chargé d’Affairs of 
Colombia. It grew out of a reso- 
lution adopted at the Rio de Ja- 
neiro Meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters. The proposal was appended 
to a comprehensive report pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
Committee, setting forth recent 
trends in inter-American eco- 
nomic cooperation. Copies of the 
report have been ordered printed 
for general circulation. 
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the imports for the corresponding period 
of 1942. During this period, 14.7 percent 
of Cuba’s imports came from Western 
Hemisphere countries other than the 
United States. Exports during the first 
9 months of 1943 were 67.5 percent 
greater by value than exports in the 
corresponding period of 1942. For the 
1943 9-month period shipments to the 
United States—accounting for 84.4 per- 
cent of the total—increased by 55.3 per- 
cent, compared with the like period of 
1942. Exports to the United Kingdom, 
Spain, and Switzerland were five times 
greater than the 1942 figure. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Although November marked the begin- 
ning of the winter vegetable exporting 
season in Cuba, only a few trial ship- 
ments went forward during the month, 
and total exports amounted to about 10 
percent of normal November shipments. 
Small lots of cucumbers and tomatoes 
which were shipped during the month are 
reported to have arrived at market in the 
United States in very poor condition, as a 
result of delays in transportation be- 
tween Miami and New York. Exports 
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consisted principally of malanga, squash, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, and gingerroot. 

Exports of fresh fruits were seasonally 
light during November. Shipments con- 
sisted of plantains, out-of-season pine- 
apples, and fresh papaws. No impor- 
tant shipments of fresh fruits are ex- 
pected until next April when the pine- 
apple season begins. 


TOBACCO 


Total tobacco exports during the first 
9 months of 1943 were 40 percent greater 
by value than the exports during the 
corresponding period of 1942, and were 
also greater than tobacco exports for 
any full year since 1932. Of the total 
value exported, 82.1 percent was shipped 
to the United States. More than 80 
percent of that shipped to the United 
States consisted of unmanufactured 
tobacco. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Period During Which Exporters Must 
Present Proof of Returns From Export 
in Order To Obtain Taz-Refund In- 
creased.—The period during which ex- 
porters in Cuba must present proof to 
the Cuban Government that the proceeds 
from their exports have been returned to 
Cuba—in order to obtain a refund of the 
2 percent tax on the exportation of 
money or its equivalent—has been in- 
creased from 120 days to 180 days in the 
case of the United States, and to 240 
days in the case of exports to other coun- 
tries. The extension of time was pro- 
vided for in decree No. 3591 of December 
9, 1943, published in the Official Gazette 
of December 14, 1943, which states that 
the reason for the extension is because of 
the delays of shipments in reaching their 
destinations and the subsequent delay in 
arrivals of payments in Cuba. 

Amendment of Chile-Cuba Commer- 
cial Treaty Ratified by Cuban Senate.— 
The exchange of notes between Chile and 
Cuba of December 3, 1942, amending the 
commercial treaty between the two 
countries signed on March 13, 1937, was 
ratified by the Cuban Senate on Novem- 
ber 11, 1943. The modifications pro- 
vided for by the exchange of notes are 
not to become officially effective in Cuba 
until ratifications are exchanged between 
the two Governments. The amendment 
is already effective in Chile. 

Under the exchange of notes, Chile in- 
creased from 600,000 to 1,200,000 pounds 
the annual quota of Cuban leaf tobacco 
that may be imported at the rate of 1.50 
Chilean pesos per kilogram, reduced the 
duty on Cuban cigarettes from 15 pesos 
to 10 pesos per kilogram, and bound the 
internal consumption tax on Cuban 
cigars at a maximum of 2.40 Chilean 
pesos per cigar. 

On its part, Cuba agrees that manufac- 
turers of Chilean cigarettes may employ 
a proportion of only 10 percent of Cuban 
tobacco, instead of the 50 percent mini- 
mum required, in order to be permitted 
to indicate on the container the per- 
centage of Cuban tobacco used. 


[For announcements of the signing and 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty of 
March 13, 1937, see CoMMERCE Reports of 
Mar7h 27, 1937, and February 26, 1938.] 
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Reorganization of Cuban War Agen- 
cies—The Cuban Board of Economic 
Warfare has been given control of the 
Cuban Office for Regulation of Price and 
Supply (ORPA), Import-Export Agency, 
and the Cuban Maritime Commission, 
according to Presidential decree No. 3509 
of November 30, 1943, published in the 
Official Gazette of December 1, 1943. 

The decree places these organizations 
under the direct supervision of the Prime 
Minister, as President of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. Powers of the other 
ministries formerly exercised over these 
agencies are transferred to the Prime 
Minister, but the agencies are to continue 
to have their autonomy as prescribed by 
the laws of organization. The decree 
also authorizes the Prime Minister to 
adopt measures which he may consider 
necessary to coordinate the activities of 
the various agencies. 

[For announcement of the organization of 
the Cuban Office of Regulation of Price and 
Supply, see ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 27, 1942; for Cuban Import-Export 
Agency see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 22, 1941; and for announcement of 
organization of Board of Economic Warfare, 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 26, 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


November marked the start of a period 
of great agricultural activity in El Sal- 
vador, when all available farm labor was 
in demand to harvest -the coffee, sugar, 
and cotton crops. According to advance 
estimates, all three crops will be larger 
than usual, which presages a boom in 
the country’s business. Industrial ex- 
pansion was also indicated. A large tex- 
tile factory will shortly be established in 
San Salvador, and plans are under way 
to develop hand industries throughout 
the Republic for the United States 
market. Legislation placing a tax on 
raw cotton was passed during the month, 
and an excess-profits tax law is still 
pending before the Legislative Assembly. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee production was expected to be 
about 1,050,000 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each), or an increase of from 10 to 15 
percent over the 1942-43 crop. Almost 
all of the coffee expected to be available 
for shipment during December, January, 
and February has already been sold 
abroad, considerable activity being re- 
ported in sales to Canada of the best 
grades of unwashed coffee. Early in 
November, domestic coffee prices paid to 
producers dropped 2 colones per quintal 
(1 quintal=101 pounds) to offset the in- 
creased coffee export tax. Almost all 
local contracts contained clauses which 
would prevent losses from increased 
taxes. 

The estimate of the cotton yield re- 
mained at 100,000 quintals, compared 
with the previous peak production of less 
than 70,000 quintals. With the in- 
creased textile facilities, it may be pos- 
sible for the country to consume about 
70,000 quintals locally. The sugar crop 
was expected to reach approximately 
450,000 quintals, as compared to 412,600 
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quintals in 1942-43. This may make 
from 200,000 to 225,000 quintals available 
for export. Most of the surplus cotton 
production from the preceding crop went 
to Guatemala, and surplus sugar to Mex- 
ico and Honduras. Very little of the 
three major crops remained in the coun- 
try as carry-over, except that needed 
for domestic consumption. Small quan- 
tities of balsam of Peru, castorbeans, ses- 
ame seed, and honey and beeswax con- 
tinued to be exported. 

The basic food crops also were in 
harvest during November. Increased 
acreage devoted to cotton and sugar, es- 
pecially in the eastern section of the 
country, diminished the acreages planted 
in corn and beans, but reports indicated 
that there would be no general shortage 
of these crops. 

The prohibition of August 1, 1943, on 
the export of basic foods was lifted to 
permit their export on a reduced scale, 
and corn and rice were again being 
shipped to Costa Rica. 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND PRICES 


Business was more active during Octo- 
ber than in any month since the middle 
of 1942, with the exception of March 
1943. Although inventories were re- 
duced and prices were higher by 60 per- 
cent, bette’ sales—principally of hard- 
ware—were recorded. The general out- 
look for business was much more favor- 
able in November 1943 than it was a 
year earlier, and all signs pointed to a 
prosperous beginning for the new year. 

Prices of imported goods were at about 
the same level as in July. The Commit- 
tee of Economic Coordination had fixed 
maximum prices for about 50 articles, in- 
cluding agricultural implements, elec- 
trical goods, pharmaceutical products 
cotton thread and textiles of domestic 
manufacture, cement, paraffin, stearin, 
and tar. Since most of the prices on 
these articles were fixed in November, 
there had not yet been time to appraise 
the result of the program or its effect on 
sales. 

INDUSTRY 


A large textile factory, capable of pro- 
ducing annually between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 pounds of cotton thread and 
9,000,000 square yards of higher quality 
textiles, will soon be established by Me- 
joramiento Social, a semipublic devel- 
opment corporation. When the new 
factory is in operation and the initial 
capital investment has been amortized, it 
is planned to transfer ownership of the 
factory from the corporation to purely 
private interests. There are already in 
the country five textile factories, with a 
total production of about 4,000,000 
pounds of cotton thread and 3,000,000 
square yards of cotton materials, and 
hand looms, estimated at 1,500, which 
produce nearly 5,000,000 square yards 
of cotton goods. 

Salvadoran hand industries will be de- 
veloped for export to the United States 
under a contract signed by the Federa- 
tion of Credit Cooperatives, also a semi- 
public institution. Products such as 


hand-woven textiles, clothing and ac- 
cessories of palm fiber, wooden furniture, 
and articles of pottery will be exhibited 
in the United States and the first year 
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of development is expected to produce 
exportable merchandise amounting in 
value to at least $100,000. 

Major work on the electrification proj- 
ect on the Lempa River, which includes 
the construction of a large dam, re- 
portedly may have to be postponed. The 
cost of the project is estimated at be- 
tween $10,000,000 and _ $12,000,000. 
Meanwhile, river measurements have 
been completed and borings will soon 
begin. 

Brown coal deposits in the northern 
section of the country may be explored 
early in 1944, to determine the feasibility 
of establishing power plants there. 

Nearly 600 Salvadoran laborers re- 
turned from the Canal Zone in Novem- 
ber and were promptly absorbed into 
agricultural and highway work. 

Demands for increased wages and sal- 
aries from the working population have 
been largely met, with the exception of 
the petition from Government employees. 


Tax LEGISLATION 


On November 19, a decree providing 
for a tax of $2.20 (U. S. currency) per 
quintal on raw cotton was passed by the 
Salvadoran Legislative Assembly. The 
tax is to be payable by cotton-thread 
manufacturers at the time that the cot- 
ton is purchased from the Growers’ Co- 
operative for manufacture. 

A proposed excess-profits tax law, 
passage of which has been held up for 
further study, would tax net profit ex- 
ceeding 12 percent of invested capital, 
levying 15 percent on excess profits up 
to $4,000, 20 percent on the balance up 
to $20,000, 25 percent on the balance up 
to $40,000, and 30 percent on the excess 
above $40,000. The tax as proposed 
would not affect coffee producers. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during the first 11 months of 
1943 showed a considerable increase in 
value over the corresponding period of 
1942, which may be attributed to the 
rise in the volume of coffee shipments 
in 1943. Import values during the first 
10 months of 1943 showed an even great- 
er increase, aS compared with the like 
period in 1942. This has undoubtedly 
resulted from the recent improvement 
in shipping facilities. 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables: Sale to 
Wholesalers, Retailers, and Consumers 
Regulated.—The sale of fresh fruits and 
vegetables to wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers in France has been regulated 
by two orders published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of July 9, 1943, accord- 
ing to Les Nouveaux Temps, Paris, July 
10. 

National priority centers were to be 
created, the supplying of which would 
be assured directly by the Central Com- 
mittee of Supplies of Fruit and Vege- 
tables. Conditions of distribution to 
wholesalers and retailers were also fixed 
by these orders. 

Honey: New Production Taxes Effec- 
tive-—New internal taxes on honey, col- 
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lected upon production, became effective 
in France on May 15, 1943, according to 
Les Nouveaux Temps, Paris, July 27, 
1943. 

These taxes, in francs per kilogram, 
are as follows: Lavender, rosemary, and 
Alps honey, 85; clear extracted honey 
of any origin, Gatinais type, 80; reddish 
extracted honey of any origin, Brittany 
type, 60; and pressed honey (Cambrai, 
etc.), 30. 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Concentrated Musts (Juices) for Mak- 
ing Aperitives Made Subject to Tax in 
Algeria.—The tax of 100 francs per hec- 
toliter of mistelas and liqueur wines, es- 
tablished in Algeria by an order of No- 
vember 26, 1942, was extended to those 
quantities of concentrated musts (juices) 
used for the manufacture of aperitives 
with a wine base, prepared after March 
1, 1943, by an order of June 18, published 
in the Journal Officiel of Algeria on June 
25, 1943. 

Central Bureau for Apportionment of 
Most Agricultural and Industrial Prod- 
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ucts Created in Morocco.—A Central 
Bureau for the Apportionment of Cer- 
tain Products or Categories of Products 
was created in the French Zone of 
Morocco by the Direction of Commerce 
and Supply, to be located at Casablanca, 
by a decision of the Director of Com- 
merce and Supply, dated September 18, 
1943, and published in the Bulletin Offi- 
cial on October 1. 

This Central Bureau is to control the 
apportionment and division of those ag- 
ricultural and industrial products for 
which the Direction of Commerce and 
Supply is responsible. It will also re- 
quire that producers sell such products 
to certain designated buyers and con- 
sumers, and buy from certain designated 
suppliers; order and control the sale of 
stocks of goods; prescribe the remittance 
of price-equalization taxes; and prescribe 
all declarations concerning quantities of 
goods existing, ordered, or delivered, as 
well as any general economic information 
necessary for the carrying out of appor- 
tionment of goods. 

List of Products for Which Direction 
of Commerce and Supply is Responsible 
Revised in Morocco—The Direction of 
Commerce and Supply in the French 
Zone of Morocco is charged with the com- 
mercialization and distribution of all 
agricultural and industrial products, in- 
cluding wools, hides and skins, candles 
and matches, with specified exceptions, 
by a dahir of September 23, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Officiel of October 1. 

The following products are excepted 
from this authority: Cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, wood and charcoal, wines 
and alcohol, which are controlled by the 
Direction of Agricultural Production; 
and mining products, metallurgical prod- 
ucts, chemical products, vehicles of any 
kind and accessories, fuels (except wood 
and charcoal) , liquid fuels, construction 
materials (except wood), electric energy, 
papers and cardboards, which are con- 
trolled by the Direction of Communica- 
tions, Industrial Production and Labor. 

This dahir became effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1943, except the provisions con- 
cerning papers and cardboards, which 
were made effective from October 1, 1943. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
1, 1942, for announcement of the creation of 
the Direction of Commerce and Supply.] 
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Creation of Administrative Organiza- 
tions to Replace Trade Groups Author- 
ized in Morocco.—The Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Protectorate of French Mo- 
rocco and responsible administrative 
chiefs, including the Director of Com- 
merce and Supply, were given authority 
for the creation of administrative serv- 
ices, to replace the economic groups and 
services abolished by the dahir of July 
22, 1943, and for taking all measures 
relative to functions of associations and 
syndicates, by a residential order of Sep- 
tember 27, and an order of September 
28, 1943, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of October 1. 

The new administrative services are 
to carry out operations of collection, 
distribution, or sale provided by the 
dahir of July 22. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 20, 1943, for announcement of the dahir 
of July 22, 1943.] 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Certain Vegetable Seeds: Stocks 
Blocked in Morocco.—All stocks of seeds 
of round peas, beans, kidney beans, spin- 
ach and lettuce in the French Zone of 
Morocco were blocked in warehouses and 
under the responsibility of seed selection 
firms, effective from June 1, 1943, by a 
residential order of June 18, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of June 25, 1943. 

Cauliflower seeds were added to the 
above list by a residential order of Sep- 
tember 23, 1943, published in the Bulletin 
Officiel of October 1. 


Guatemala 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rubber Cement Imported in Industrial 
Quantities Reclassified at Lower Duty.— 
Rubber cement for the repair and recap- 
ping of tires, when imported in contain- 
ers weighing 10 or more kilograms, has 
been classified for customs purposes un- 
der the Guatemalan import tariff item 
covering unspecified glues and mucilages 
for industrial purposes, and made duti- 
able at 0.15 quetzal per gross kilogram, 
according to a customs circular published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 2, 1943. 
When imported for nonindustrial uses, 
rubber cement remains dutiable at 0.50 
quetzal per gross kilogram. 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Price and Distribution of Medicinals 
Made Subject to Control—The Govern- 
ment of India on November 11 issued a 
Drugs Control Order which regulates the 
price and distribution of drugs and phar- 
maceutical products. No dealer may re- 
fuse to sell drugs in stock, nor may he 
sell. above the price specified in the 
control order. A schedule lists the im- 
ported drugs under control and the sell- 
ing prices, to which supplements will be 
added from time to time. After Jan- 
uary 15, 1944, all dealers must take out 
licenses, and retail dealers must display 
price lists and furnish cash receipts upon 
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demand. A drug control mark must be 
affixed to each package. 

The purpose of the Drugs Control 
Order is said to be the reduction of prices 
to pre-war levels. 

Antiinflation Measures Taken to Con- 

trol Stocks, Distribution, and Prices.— 
Under the Hoarding and Profiteering 
Prevention Ordinance, effective in Brit- 
ish India from October 16, a Controller 
General, appointed by the Central Gov- 
ernment, has been authorized to fix the 
quantity of any commodity except food 
grains which may be held or sold by a 
dealer or a producer and the maximum 
price at which it may be sold. Even for 
those commodities on which restrictions 
are not placed, the ordinance forbids 
their being sold at “unreasonable” fig- 
ures, which is defined as more than 20 
percent above the landed cost of im- 
ported goods or the cost of production of 
native goods. A general limitation on 
the quantity of goods that may be held 
by nondealers and nonproducers de- 
scribes a “reasonable” amount as 3 
months’ supply for a man and his family. 
Excess stocks must be declared, and if 
the Controller General so orders they 
must be sold. He may also require that 
prices be displayed, that records of sales 
be kept, and that dealers or producers 
furnish information about their own or 
inother’s business. The Controller Gen- 
eral is given the right, if necessary, to in- 
spect: records, to enter and search prem- 
ses, and to seize goods in respect to which 
an offense has been committed. Pen- 
alties of fines, imprisonment, and/or for- 
feitures of goods are prescribed. 

It is reported that a certain amount of 
leeway will be allowed on the ceiling of 
20 percent profits where it can be proved 
that a higher margin of profit is neces- 
sary because of breakage or other factors. 
A similar consideration may be given in 
regard to the quantity of goods held, if 
circumstances require a supply for more 
than 3 months. 

Three orders were issued under the new 
ordinance on October 23 [see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of November 27, p. 
11) and on December 4 three more ap- 
peared. One of these specifies articles 
of general or wide consumption as fall- 
ing within that section of the ordinance 
which limits the quantity that may be 
possessed by any person other than a 
dealer or a producer, as follows: Cig- 
arettes; foodstuffs ‘(other than food 
grains), including tinned provisions, 
bottled and infant foods; cooking fats; 
ghee; vegetable ghee; vegetable oils 
(groundnut, coconut, and other oils); 
spices, chilies and tamarind; salt; tea; 
tobacco; wines, spirits, and potable liq- 
uors; agricultural implements; fertiliz- 
ers; cement; coir and coir products; cut- 
lery; dyes and other chemicals; elec- 
tric bulbs; leather and leather goods; 
matches; piants and varnishes; timber; 
and motor-vehicle spare parts and ac- 
cessories. 

An order of December 4 applies to 
manufacturers of woolen cloth, includ- 
ing mills and power looms but exclud- 
ing hand looms. Such manufacturers 
were required to submit to the Controller 
General on or before December 18 in- 

formation concerning articles and va- 
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rieties manufactured, cost of production 
of each of the varieties, the profit margin 
between the ex factory price and the re- 
tail price before the war, and the pos- 
sibility of marking the retail selling price 
on each piece of cloth. Manufacturers 
also were directed to state the profit 
margin which they claim to be “reason- 
able” under prevailing conditions. 

Another notification of the same date 
requires dealers in towns which are dis- 
trict headquarters in British Indian 
Provinces to mark woolen articles with 
sale prices, or to exhibit on the premises 
the price list of articles held for sale. 
Prices once marked may not be altered 
without consent of the Controller Gen- 
eral, and no sale may be refused if the 
purchaser is willing to pay the marked 
price, unless the dealer has good reason 
to believe that the purchaser means to 
purchase the article for resale. Prices 
of Indian manufactured articles are to 
be marked in blue or black ink and those 
of foreign manufacture in red ink. The 
order and a copy of the price list coun- 
tersigned by the Controller General is 
to be prominently displayed in every 
shop. Prices were required to be posted 
within 15 days of the notification. 

Data Required To Be Submitted by Im- 
porters.—-Importers of a large variety 
of goods were required to supply infor- 
mation, on or before December 10, 1943, 
concerning their business, according to 
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Night Flying in Caribbean 


The recent inauguration of night 
schedules over the first lighted air- 
way in the Caribbean area will en- 
able Pan American World Airways’ 
21-passenger Douglas-built Clip- 
pers to fly the Miami-San Juan- 
Miami 2,300-mile round trip in one 
day, landing at Miami after dark 
at the conclusion of the return 
flight, and is expected to pave the 
way for an appreciable increase in 
passenger capacity over the route. 

Although schedule frequency on 
the “local” route between Miami 
and San Juan remains at nine trips 
in each direction weekly for the 
present, it will under present plans 
more than double in the near fu- 
ture as a direct result of the night- 
flying procedure. 

Despite the assignment of all 
available planes to the route to and 
through San Juan, resulting in 18 
schedules weekly in both direc- 
tions, it was heretofore necessary 
to bring the Clipper into Miami 
before nightfall. The new facili- 
ties provide San Juan with an aft- 
ernoon departure and will, it is as- 
serted, ultimately benefit Puerto 
Rico and the United States by the 
provision of more passenger and 
express space between these points. 

The new night lighting facilities 
are on that portion of the route 
between Camaguey, Cuba, and 
Miami, enabling the Clippers to 
complete the northbound portion 
of their round trips at night. 
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an order that appeared in the Gazette 
of India of November 27. They were 
asked to give the license number and 
date of their import license, quantities 
which have arrived since January l, 
1943, the quantity expected to arrive 
during the ensuing 6 months, the names 
of wholesalers and retailers to whom 
the imported articles have been sold, and 
the price at which they have been sold, 
the landed cost after making allowances 
for c. i. f. prices and customs duty, and 
the normal pre-war profit margin and 
the profit margin now claimed, with rea- 
sons to support margins exceeding 714 
percent. The following articles were 
specified in the order: Bicycles and cycle 
parts; fountain pens; all varieties of 
woolen cloth and garments; all varieties 
of silk cloth and garments, including 
rayon; crockery; cutlery; razor blades; 
canned foodstuffs; toilet articles; surgi- 
cal instruments; footwear of all kinds; 
infant foods; hats; spectacle frames; 
stationery items; chemicals other than 
those governed by specific controls; boot 
polishes; cigarettes; motor spare parts 
other than those controlled by the War 
Transport Department; and agricultural 
implements. 


Madagascar 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gold in Powder, Nuggets, and Ingots: 
Sale to Central Treasury of Free France 
Obligatory.—The holding, purchase, sale, 
storage, and pawning of gold in the 
form of powder, nuggets, or ingots were 
prohibited in Madagascar, by orders of 
February 5, 1943, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of Madagascar on Feb- 
ruary 13. 

All such gold must be sold to the Cen- 
tral Treasury of Free France at a price 
of 47,700 francs per kilogram of fine gold. 
It will be deposited in the Bank of Mad- 
agascar. 

Quantities of gold needed by jewelers 
and dentists may be obtained from the 
Bank of Madagascar, upon payment of a 
tax of 40 percent of the purchase price. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Various Customs and Supplementary 
Taxes Abolished.—A number of customs 
and supplementary taxes on imported 
or exported goods were abolished in Mad- 
agascar by an order of December 31, 
1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar on January 23, 1943. 

These taxes, with the dates when they 
had been established shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows: Statistical tax 
(January 23, 1919, and August 30, 1926) ; 
permit tax, lead-seal tax, administrative 
stamp tax, customs warehouse fees, and 
ship-registry tax (February 24, 1927); 
warehouse charges (1793); and special 
export taxes on specified food products 
exported to France on ships not serving 
regular lines (May 19, 1939). 

Soap: Consumption Taxes Revised.— 
The consumption taxes on soap imported 
into Madagascar were fixed at 5 percent 
ad valorem, by an order of December 
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Profits Plummeting in 
Nazified Netherlands 
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The profits of Holland’s biggest { 
soap and margarine firms plum- ;$ 
meted in 1942. The Dutch firm $ 
Unilever reported a net profit of ; 
1,500,000 guilders ($810,000), as $ 
against 3,726,000 guilders ($2,012,- , 
000) in 1941 and 17,056,000 guild- : 
ers ($9,210,240) in 1940. Once more ‘ 
the company paid no dividend on « 
its ordinary (common) stock. On $ 
its 7 percent, 6 percent, and 5 per- $ 
cent preferred stock, it paid 80 per- § 
cent of the stipulated dividend, or, $ 
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respectively, 5.6 percent, 4.8 per- 
cent, and 4 percent. Its undivided 
profits were reduced from 6,536,- 
000 guilders ($3.529,440) to 911,000 
guilders ($491,940). 
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31, 1942, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Madagascar on January 23, 1943. 

(Perfumed soap was formerly exempt 
from consumption tax, but soap other 
than perfumed was subject to a tax of 
0.30 franc per net kilogram. The sur- 
tax of one-tenth of the tax applies to 
both new and old taxes.) 


Mexico 


Economic Conditions 


Little change was noted in the general 
economic trend in Mexico during Novem- 
ber. Business was stimulated by the 
ending of the rainy season and by the 
approaching holidays, but was somewhat 
adversely affected by high costs, trans- 
port difficulties, and the short supply of 
many commodities. While there was 
abundant purchasing power, there was 
little merchandise to be purchased. Bor- 
der trade was further restricted by re- 
visions in the requirements for United 
States export licenses, and many fron- 
tier shops which formerly sold United 
States goods almost exclusively began to 
offer substitutes or alternative products. 
Cattle-raising areas reflected the de- 
pressing effects of last summer’s severe 
drought, and, while the Mexican restric- 
tions on exports of live cattle were some- 
what relaxed, the new United States 
ceiling prices retarded sales. Slackened 
tourist movement constituted another 
reason for lessened activity, and one dis- 
trict reported increasing sales resistance 
because of the expectation of lower prices 
at the war’s end. Despite all of these 
factors, however, a good holiday trade 
was generally anticipated. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of typical Mexican products 
held up well during November, with the 
exteption of some items, such as live- 
stock, sugar products, and huaraches. 
Substantial exports of petroleum, small 
leather goods, tequila and gin, silver arti- 
cles, lime oil, and baskets were made 
during the month. Some of these prod- 
ucts require Mexican export permits, but 
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no great difficulties have been encoun- 
tered in securing these permits if there 
is an adequate supply. 

Imports continued to arrive, subject 
to the usual wartime delays and short- 
ages. Prices of motor parts, mining and 
agricultural machinery and equipment, 
hardware, chemicals, dyes, iron and steel 
products, building fixtures, electrical ac- 
cessories, radios, and other goods in 
short supply continued to rise and be- 
came increasingly difficult to purchase. 


INDUSTRY 


The industrial situation remained un- 
changed during November, with heavy 
industry active. Smelters, iron and steel 
plants, breweries, wood and paper fac- 
tories, tanneries, textile mills, and shoe 
and clothing factories operated on full 
schedules, and oil-extracting, ginning, 
and fiber-processing plants were also 
busy. Mahogany lumbering on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec was hindered by 
heavy rainfall, but sawing of other woods 
in the Durango and Michoacan areas was 
on an 8-hour basis. Shrimp fishing off 
the west coast was stimulated by United 
States prices, which were almost double 
those of 1942. 


MINING AND PETROLEUM 


The production and export of the prin- 
cipal minerals was on a normal wartime 
basis in November, and it was expected 
that with the cessation of seasonal rains, 
output of copper, lead, zinc, and man- 
ganese would be increased. Mercury 
miners near Chihuahua were said to be 
fearful of a decline in demand for their 
product, and three small mines were 
closed. Mercury producers in Durango, 
on the other hand, increased their pro- 
duction. 

Oil production on the isthmus con- 
tinued low, and the Minatitlan refinery 
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operated below its capacity. One new 
well reportedly was brought in during 
the month. In the Tampico area pro- 
duction showed a slightly higher daily 
average for the period ended November 
18 than for that ended October 19, and 
stocks were slightly lower than at the 
October inventory. 

Petroleos Mexicanos (the Government 
entity in charge of petroleum produc- 
tion and distribution in Mexico) installed 
a new laboratory for biological research 
at Tampico. Facilities will be provided 
for doing much of the testing of insecti- 
cides that formerly had to be done in the 
United States. It was also reported that 
Petroleos Mexicanos would initiate a 
construction program, including refining 
facilities to utilize the gas of the Poza 
Rica oil field. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction work during November 
continued to be characterized by activity 
in private building and comparative 
dullness with respect to public works. 
It was expected that there would be an 
acceleration of Federal- and State-high- 
way improvements after January. In- 
dustrial construction and building of new 
homes seemed to suffer no let down, de- 
spite the scarcity of imported materials 
which normally go into such construc- 
tion. 

Industrial construction included two 
new ice plants in the Guaymas dis- 
trict, one at Empalme and the other in 
Guaymas itself. These plants are ex- 
pected to supply 100 and 30 tons daily, 
respectively. At Orizaba, State of Vera- 
cruz, work has been started on a cement 
plant, which according to plans will be 
the largest in Mexico. From Piedras 
Negras it was reported that good progress 
had been made on the construction of a 
guayule plant at Cuatro Cienegas. Ex- 
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Nazi Economic Procedures in Belgium as Viewed by the 
“Underground” 


The secret newspaper La Libre Belgique, in its Liege edition, describes 
the economic situation of Belgium under German domination as follows: 

“The whole of the output of Belgian industry goes to Germany; all the 
coal from our mines, except the infinitesimal quantity left to us for domestic 
uses, goes either to Germany or to industries working for Germany; and 
nine-tenths of our trains run as German transports. 

“In return, Germany pays us nothing, absolutely nothing; the amount is 
entered on the notorious clearing list, and that is the end of it. 
Belgian community, pay all the wages of our workmen for the benefit of 
There is no need to make complicated inquiries to find 
Someone is paying; it is not Germany; it can 


“Every time a ton of coal is extracted, Belgium is the poorer (1) by a ton 
of coal which goes to Germany, and (2) by the wages of the workers who 
produced it, these wages being in fact paid by the Belgian nation. The 
same applies to all products that go to the Germans. 

“Do you understand what this means? 
wages, family allowances, special black coupons, and all the rest, to all the 
workers now employed—miners, metalworkers, and others—in the form of 
national relief, or under any other name, on the understanding that they 
should do nothing in return, she would be making an enormous saving, for 
she would be paying out no more than she does at present and would keep all 
the coal and other products which now go to Germany. 

“The enemy accuses the saboteurs and the Allied airmen of depriving our 
workers of their livelihood by reducing the factories to idleness, whereas it 
is the Germans who impoverish our country and also our workers, for we 
are all one in the great national distress.” 
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cellent progress was also reported on the 
Altos Hornos steel mill at Monclova, ang 
it was expected that the plate mill would 
be in operation there by April 1, 1944, 
Because of a cyclone in Mazatlan in 
October, there was a brisk activity in re. 
construction work. This activity was 
accompanied by renewed interest in other 
and new projects. Government projects 
include an Army hospital and the ciyj] 
hospital on which construction has al- 
ready been started. The Federal Goy- 
ernment building, which will house al] 
federal offices in the Mazatlan area, was 
finished and was to have been inaugu- 
rated at the end of November. 
Real-estate values leveled off in 
Guadalajara, and property transfers de- 
clined sharply in number compared with 
previous months. At Manzanillo, some 
progress was made on the new wharf, the 
federal building, and warehouses. 


LABOR 


While there was some unrest among 
petroleum workers who wished to obtain 
more favorable treatment than that ac- 
corded them by the recent nation-wide 
wage increases, there were no outbreaks 
of labor trouble during November. Labor 
was rather fully employed during the 
month, with distinct shortages of man- 
power in certain specific areas, such as 
the cotton-growing sections of the coun- 
try. There was considerable discontent 
because of continuing high costs and 
scarcity of vital commodities. 


AGRICULTURE 


November reports indicated that most 
areas had recovered from the drought 
which prevailed a few months past, al- 
though dry weather continued in the 
Tampico district and in sections of the 
Nogales district. Frequent light frosts 
and a few killing frosts further damaged 
the corn crop in the Piedras Negras, 
Nuevo Laredo, Durango, San Luis Potosi, 
Guanajuato, and Reynosa areas. 
“Northers” were frequent in the Vera- 
cruz area and on the Isthmus. The dry 
season began in Nuevo Laredo, Manza- 
nillo, and other areas, but rainfall in 
October had filled the water holes and 
had given pastures needed moisture. 

With the exception of the Tampico 
district, cattle and pastures were re- 
ported in excellent condition. Prevail- 
ing prices on Mexican cattle were still 
higher than in the United States, and 
buyers were showing no interest in im- 
porting cattle at such quotations. Since 
the domestic market is too smal] to ab- 
sorb the large numbers of cattle in the 
northern States, Mexican cattlemen are 
faced with the problem of finding ade- 
quate ranges for their herds. It was 
believed that cattlemen would have to 
lower their prices to dispose of their ex- 
cess stock, since many pastures were al- 
ready overstocked and overgrazed. 

The outlook for the winter vegetable 
crop in the States of Sonora and Sina- 
loa, Mexico’s leading vegetable-produc- 
ing States, appeared to be equal to, if 
not better, than that existing at this time 
last year. Total acreage planted greatly 


surpassed that of last year, but the cy- 
clonic rains and floods of October ruined 
an estimated 50 percent of the plantings. 
The latest reports, however, indicate that 
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the damage done was not so extensive as 
at first believed, although it was neces- 
sary to replant some of the beds in both 
Sonora and Sinaloa. It is thought that 
pecause of the floods and storms, peak 
movements from the two States may 
come more nearly at the same time, 
which may create a serious traffic con- 
gestion, as well as a heavy demand on 
shipping facilities. In the Veracruz 
area, tomatoes seemed likely to consti- 
tute the surprise crop of the year. Ac- 
tual plantings were expected to yield 
10,090 metric tons, which is a consider- 
able increase for this district. By the 
end of November, some 1,500 metric tons 
of peppers had been harvested in the 
Veracruz area, with prices the most 
favorable in years. 

Cotton picking and ginning were rap- 
idly approaching completion in the Ciu- 
dad Juarez, Chihuahua, and Torreon 
districts, but in the Mexicali area it was 
estimated that because of labor short- 
ages only 40 percent of the crop had been 
picked. In Torreon, Mexico’s largest 
single cotton-producing area, estimates 
of the crop varied from 210,000 to 250,000 
bales. This crop was slightly inferior in 
quality as a result of rainfall which oc- 
curred during the picking season. It 
was estimated that the total crop in 
Ciudad Juarez would not exceed 23,000 
bales, as compared with 26,000 bales in 
1942. In Chihuahua the entire cotton 
crop had been picked, but continuous 
torrential rains inflicted damage esti- 
mated at 40 percent. The 1943 produc- 
tion was estimated at 25,000 bales in 
contrast to a crop of 40,000 bales, which 
was hoped for earlier in the season. No 
first-class cotton was produced, all hav- 
ing been damaged by rains. 

The fall corn crop was being har- 
vested in November, but it will probably 
be several months before the exact size of 
the crop is known. Preliminary statis- 
tics issued by the Government placed the 
crop at 1,775,200 metric tons, which is a 
decrease of 25 percent from that of 
1942. A revised estimate is expected to 
be published in the near future, and it 
is believed that the production figure 
will be scaled down somewhat. Sup- 
plies continued to be scarce in many 
parts of the Republic and prices were 
high. As nearly as can be determined, a 
good crop is expected in Chiapas and 
the vicinity of Manzanillo, but neither 
of these is a large corn-producing area. 
Guanajuato, Mexico’s second-ranking 
corn-producing State, reported a fair 
crop, but Jalisco, the leading corn-pro- 
ducing State, reported a poorcrop. Poor 
crops were also reported in the States 
of Oaxaca, Chihuahua, Hidalgo, and 
Mexico, with a below-average crop in 
Guerrero, San Luis Potosi, Aguascali- 
entes, Queretaro, and Morelos. The 
acute shortage in a few areas was re- 
lieved by the arrival of small amounts of 
corn from the United States, and other 
areas expected relief as soon as the new 
crop was put on the market. 

The wheat crop in the Casas Grandes 
area of the Ciudad Juarez district was 
excellent. The yield amounted to ap- 
proximately 150,000 bushels, which is 
well above average. Flour mills were 
operating 24 hours a day and were re- 
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Western-Hemisphere Automotive-Trafic Convention Signed 


An international convention for the regulation of automotive traffic oper- 
ating between nations of the Western Hemisphere was signed December 15 
at the Pan American Union in Washington by representatives of the American 
The instrument was signed on behalf of Bolivia, Brazil, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Peru, by their respective diplomatic representatives in Wash- 

\ The Government of the United States also indicated its intention 
to sign, Secretary of State Hull declaring that he was merely awaiting the 
issuance of the necessary full power before placing his name to the 


The governments of the other Republics also have been invited to sign, 
and it is expected that all will eventually do so. The convention is intended 
to facilitate the flow of automotive traffic, between the American Republics, 
that is expected to set in following the termination of the war. 

As stated in the preamble, the purpose of the convention is to establish 
uniform rules to control and regulate international automotive traffic on 
the highways of the contracting states, and to facilitate the movement of 
It contains specifications relative to the 
length, width, height, and load of vehicles admitted to international traffic; 
requirements as to equipment that must be carried by all vehicles engaged in 
such traffic; and provides for an international registration marker to be 
displayed by all cars indicating the country of origin of the vehicle. 

The convention also stipulates that, in addition to the automobile certifi- 
cate and driving license required by domestic laws, the contracting states 
may require a special international automobile certificate and a special 
international driving license for vehicles and operators engaged in interna- 


The convention will be submitted to the legislatures of the signatory states 
for ratification. The instruments of ratification will be deposited with the 
Pan American Union, and the convention will come into force between the 
contracting states in the order in which they deposit their ratifications. 
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portedly unable to handle the entire 
crop. Because of the satisfactory har- 
vest and prices, farmers in the Tijuana 
and Monterrey areas were increasing 
their acreage. Planting was completed 
in the Durango and Guadalajara dis- 
tricts, but no estimates of acreage were 
available. It was expected that this sea- 
son’s acreage in the Mexicali district 
would be greatly reduced because of dif- 
ficulties in financing. Wheat was being 
harvested in the Chihuahua area during 
November, and was believed to be very 
short. The flour situation, however, had 
eased somewhat in comparison with pre- 
vious months. 

Many farmers were also showing an 
increased interest in barley production. 
This was due in part to the favorable 
prices paid by the brewing industry. 
Virtually all acreage made available so 
far by the extension of the Tijuana-En- 
senada highway south of Ensenada will 
be devoted to the production of this ce- 
real and wheat. Planting of barley in 
the Saltillo vicinity was heavy, and the 
outlook in the Nuevo Laredo area also 
appeared favorable. 

Both rice and corn supplies were re- 
ported short in Veracruz and Coatza- 
coalcos. The rice harvest was well 
under way in the Guadalajara district 
with a good yield reported. A good crop 
was also reported in the Guaymas area, 
the rice having benefited from the 
heavy rainfall that damaged other crops. 
The oat crop in Chihuahua was reported 
as fair but was retarded by late rainfall. 
It was expected that harvesting would 
be completed by the end of November. 

During November there was a shortage 
of beans in many parts of the Republic, 
but the new crop coming on the market 
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was expected to relieve the shortage. It 
was anticipated that greater acreage 
would be planted to potatoes in the Mat- 
amoros and Chihuahua districts, and 
some farmers in the Matamoros area 
were making efforts to procure certified 
seed potatoes from the United States. 
The sesame crop was being harvested in 
the Veracruz and Manzanillo districts, 
but no estimate was available on the size 
of the crop in Guerrero, one of Mexico’s 
largest producing states. In Jalisco, 
which ranks with Guerrero as a sesame- 
producing State, it was estimated that 
floods had destroyed about 60 percent of 
the crop in the northwestern part of the 
State. The flax crop, however, was being 
harvested in Jalisco and was estimated 
to be 20 percent above last year’s. 

Bananas were still being shipped from 
all production points in the State of 
Veracruz, and the tobacco crop there re- 
portedly was benefited by the light rain- 
fall that occurred just before leafing. 
A good crop of oranges was being har- 
vested in San Luis Potosi, and picking of 
the anticipated large crop in the Monte- 
morelos area of the Monterrey district 
had begun. The vanilla crop in the 
Papantla and Gutierrez Zamora regions 
of Veracruz was expected to exceed that 
of last year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


~“Export Duty Substantially Increased 
on Silver Jewelry and Other Manufac- 
turers of Silver—The Mexican export 
duty on silver jewelry and other manu- 
factured articles of silver was increased 
from 0.045 to 0.08 peso per net gram, by 
an executive decree, published Decem- 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Beverages 


Rum PRODUCTION, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


The 1943-44 production of rum in Ja- 
maica, British West Indies, is estimated 
at 17,600 puncheons (1 puncheon=110 
imperial gallons) compared with 18,500 
puncheons in 1942-43. 

Large quantities of rum which have 
been purchased from former years’ 
erops, principally by British interests, 
are said to be stored on the Island. The 
greater part of this rum will probably 
remain in storage for the duration of the 
war. 


Chemicals 


NEW ZEALAND’S CHEMICAL IMPORTS SHOW 
INCREASE 


New Zealand’s imports of chemicals 
and drugs, not specified, increased to 
£NZ819,545 in the period January to June 
1943, from £NZ590,903 during the corre- 
sponding period in 1942, say published 
customs statistics. 

Imports of dyes during the first 6 
months of 1943 were valued at £NZ60,557, 
compared with £NZ43,940 in the period 
January to June 1942. 


SWEDISH COMPANY EXPANDS 


In addition to lumber and pulp pro- 
duction, Mo and Domsjo of Hernosand, 
important pulp manufacturers in Swe- 
den, have developed a_ considerable 
chemical industry, based on cellulose 
byproducts. 





Dehydration Marches On 


A United States dehydration 
company is now building a big 
vegetable-dehydration plant at the 
town of Colon in Matanzas Prov- 
ince, Cuba, says a recent issue of 
the Revista Nacional, of Habana. 

This plant, it is stated, is the re- 
sult of an agreement entered into 
by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, whereby this new establish- 
ment is to provide the United 
States with very large quantities 
of dehydrated vegetables—sweet 
potatoes, beets, carrots, and other 
products of the soil. 

Plans are also being studied for 
the construction of two more vege- 
table-drying plants, at the towns 
of Guines and Ciego de Avila. 

The Cuban publication quoted 
expresses the belief that this new 
industry will be of material bene- 
fit to the economy of Cuba and 
should provide the island nation 
with a continuing source of cheap, 
good food during the years to come. 
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The company produces sulfite alcohol, 
turpentine, hydrochloric acid, chlorine, 
polyvinylacetate, chloroform, ethyl ace- 
tate, triethanolamine, ethyl glycol, and 
ethylene glycol. Two new products— 
butanol and butylacetate—recently have 
been announced. Chemical and cellulose 
plants are located at Domsjo, Hornefors, 
and Husum. The turpentine plant has 
been doubled in size and the equipment 
improved. 

Production of sulfite alcohol in 1942 
amounted to 7,579 metric tons; the out- 
put of caustic soda totaled 4,905 tons and 
that of chlorine 4,406. Other materials 
manufactured included 2,467 tons of 
liquid rosin and 1,037 tons of glycol prod- 
ucts. 


PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC ADHESIVES IN 
U. &. 


An agreement formed with Associated 
Insulation Products, Ltd., marks a fur- 
ther step in the development of British 
Industrial Plastics, Ltd., an English trade 
journal reports. 

The arrangement provides for a 
merger of the interests of both com- 
panies in the production of synthetic 
adhesives, and efforts will be made to 
combine the merits of two types of these 
adhesives—Beetle Cements and Tego 
Gluefilm. 


Construction 


BuILpInGc ACTIVITY IN CHILE 


In October, 10 building permits, valued 
at 1,948,605 Chilean paper pesos, were 
issued by the municipality of Valparaiso, 
Chile, compared with 6 permits totaling 
721,374 pesos in September. 

In Vina del Mar, 21 building permits, 
valued at 3,583,008 pesos, were issued 
during October, compared with 16 per- 
mits totaling 4,008,674 pesos in Septem- 
ber. A new hospital, estimated to cost 
30,000,000 pesos, has been approved. 


INCREASED CONSTRUCTION IN CALI, 
COLOMBIA 


Construction activity in Cali, Colom- 
bia, continues to increase, despite diffi- 
culty in obtaining necessary materials. 

Building permits issued from January 
through September were valued at 2,233,- 
254 Colombian pesos, comparing favor- 
ably with the figures for the past 10 
years. In 1933, the value (expressed in 
Colombian pesos) was 350,681; in 1939, 
2,285,799; in 1940, 1,866,730; in 1941, 
3,082,795; and in 1942, 2,394,880. 

The majority of permits issued from 
January through September were for 
buildings costing from 2,000 to 10,000 
pesos, rather than the higher-priced 
structures of former years. 

In addition to the many private homes 
being erected, three hotels are in various 
stages of construction—one is just start- 
ing a new seven-story addition; another 
is nearing completion; and the third has 
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been occupied since July 1943. Reports 
on other projects are as follows: One 
office building was recently completed 
and another one is underway, a theater 
is being remodeled and reequipped, and 
the construction of a private hospital is 
planned for the near future. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN MEXICO 


Mexico is planning the following con- 
struction projects, says the foreign press: 
A dam to irrigate 60,000 hectares on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Nejapa, State 
of Oaxaca, at a cost of $2,250,000; aq 
bridge to connect Tiajuana, Lower Cal- 
ifornia territory, with the United States, 
$350,000: a 7-mile drainage tunnel in 
flood-prevention project, $3,000,000; an 
earthen and reinforced-concrete water- 
storage reservoir, $2,500,000; and the 
completion of Nejapa Dam in Oaxaca 
State, $2,000,000. 

Expansion of existing water and 
drainage systems is planned by the 
Cuautla municipal government. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, DAVID, PANAMA 


An extensive public-works building 
program will be started in David, Pan- 
ama, in January. Among the projects 
is a modern hotel estimated to cost about 
$150,000. An eight-room school is now 
under construction, and a veterinary 
laboratory is to be built at the agricul- 
tural station. 


PARAGUAY TO BUILD COLD-STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 


Plans are being made to construct a 
cold-storage warehouse with a capacity 
of 2,500 metric tons, at Asuncion, Para- 
guay. Storage warehouses are also 
scheduled to be built at Colonia Oviedo, 
Colonia Bogado, Carapegua, Barreo 
Grande, Asuncion, and Villa del Rosario, 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPORTS INTO ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s electrical-equipment im- 
ports, with a total value of 15,000,000 
pesos in 1942, showed a decrease of more 
than 9,000,000 pesos as compared with 
the 1941 figure of 24,250,000 pesos, says 
a foreign trade journal. 

The only notable increases occurred 
in radio-telephone apparatus’ ‘other 
than receivers) and meters. Imports of 
cables and radio receiver parts declined 
sharply. 

The following table includes the total 
value of imports of electrical goods in 
1942, with the amounts of increase or 
decrease from 1941 totals. ‘The values 
given are those assessed by the Argentine 
Customs.) 
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{In thousands of pesos] 








| 
| aro agg 
s | yo49 | Or de- 
Import; | 1942 | crease 
from 1941 
Storage batteries and battery parts 729 | —553 
Batteries. - . 1] —5l 
Containers for batteries and storage | 
batteries siscaciele Kan 28 —55 
Ammeters and voltmeters... .- 58 | ~10 
Bulbs for lamp and radio-tube manu- | 
facture - - boa anesn 439 —137 
Radio-telephone apparatus. --- 441 | +307 
Receivers R96 —1, 532 
Amplifiers 91 —ie 
Loudspeakers (metal) - -- 163 a 
Radio parts - -. . 1, 765 —509 
Telephones: 
Without coils : 52 47 
With coils 186 —27 
Magneto telephones. _. % 54 —20) 
Telephone materials 663 ~110 
Télegraph materials 65 +7 
Switches, circuit-breakers, cut-outs, 
and similar items 354 —84 
Vacuum cleaners. - 117 53 
Change-over switches 469 159 
Incandescent lamps. . 684 _ 53 
Electric flashlights , 2 0 
Current meters 2 000 1509 
Distribution boards 414 —183 
Insulating tubes 7 | 10 
Other electrical goods | 2,260 | _ 206 
Dynamos and motors over 4 horse- | 
power | 1, 536 | +23 
Fan motors 79 | 119 
Motors under 4 horsepower 56 | — 44 
Cable and wire: 
Up to 5mm., covered with cot- 
ton, rubber, and similar ma- | 
terial | 332 —308 
Over 5 mm., covered with cot- | 
ton, rubber, and similar ma- | 
terial e. 68 200 
Up to5mm , lead-covered " 210 | _95 
Over 5 mm., lead-covered . _. 19 | ~ 202 
Silk-covered : 49 | —5] 
Enameled -_. : 143 | 188 
Electrical flexible cable 175 | ~ 60 
Telephone cables: 
Underground, lead-covered and 
steel or iron armored ‘ 320 — 2, 860 
Iron or steel, covered with cot- 
ton, gutta-percha, and similar 
materials awe 38 234 
Accessories for underground cables 17 | 61 
Insulators, porcelain 101 43 


| 





BRAZILIAN MANUFACTURE OF TELEPHONE 
EQUIPMENT 


Telephone apparatus, which was im- 
ported from Sweden prior to the war, is 
now being manufactured in Brazil. The 
number of telephone sets, electrolytic 
condensers, commercial radio transmit- 
ters and receivers, rectifiers and main- 
tenance parts for automatic telephone 
exchanges, that can be manufactured de- 
pends largely upon the amount of raw 
materials that can be imported. Brazil 
was scheduled to produce, in 1943, 13,000 
telephone sets, if the supply of raw ma- 
terials was sufficient. 


SHORTAGE OF ELECTRICITY IN SOFIA, 
BULGARIA 


The electric-power shortage in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, is largely a result of increased 
population, greater use of electrical ap- 
pliances, and more industrial activity, 
says the Bulgarian press. The amount 
of electricity consumed has increased 
from 12,530,000 kilowatt-hours in 1923 to 
61,296,405 kilowatt-hours in 1942. 

Electric plants in Sofia have aggregate 
horsepower of 45,850, of which 25,500 
horsepower represent coal-burning 
plants and the remainder hydroelectric. 


REDUCED ELECTRICAL RATES, ONTARIO, 
CANADA 


The Ontario (Canada) Hydroelectric 
Power Commission has announced re- 
ductions in rural electrical rates, effec- 
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tive January 1, 1944, and the merger of 
120 rural districts into a single district. 
This reduction will benefit all but about 
3 percent of the consumers, with an esti- 
mated total annual saving of $500,000. 


ELECTRIC-POWER SUPPLY INCREASED IN 
COLOMBIA 


To alleviate the electric-power short- 
age in Cali, Colombia, a second power 
plant has been constructed on the Nima 
River, near Palmira. This additional 
production of 2,500 kilowatts brings the 
total output of the Compafiia Colom- 
biana de Elétricidad to 8,500 kilowatts. 
Furthermore, equipment for the installa- 
tion of another 2,500-kilowatt unit at the 
new Nima plant is being ordered. 

A dam is being built on the small lake, 
Laguna Santa Teresa, to regulate the 
flow of water in the Nima River and to 
provide a reserve for the dry season. 

These additional facilities, costing the 
company about 1,500,000 pesos to date, 
should eliminate power shortages in Cali 
for several years. 


INCREASED ELECTRICAL RATES, ICELAND 


The city of Reykjavik, Iceland, has in- 
creased its electric rates 30 percent, par- 
tially as a means of reducing consump- 
tion. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Foop PRODUCTION IN FREE CHINA 


Production of the principal food crops 
in 15 Provinces of Free China is esti- 
mated at 69,405,350 metric tons for the 
calendar year 1943—an increase of 7 per- 
cent over the final estimate for 1942. 


Cocoa 
Cocoa Crop, JAMmaica, B. W. I. 


The 1943 cocoa crop of Jamaica, British 
West Indies, is estimated at 5,000,000 
pounds compared with 4,250,000 pounds 
in 1942. 

It is reported that most of the 1943 
crop has been sold to Canada through 
the Commodities and Prices Stabilization 
Corporation. 


Dairy Products 


MILK AND BUTTER PRODUCTION IN 
DENMARK 


Total production of milk in Denmark 
during the first half of 1943 was approxi- 
mately 1,593,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), an increase of 
12 percent over the 1,428,000,000 kilo- 
grams for the corresponding period of 
1942. The 1943 figure, however, was 
about 36 percent below the production 
recorded for the first half of 1939. 

Butter production for the first half of 
1943 totaled 57,000,000 kilograms com- 
pared with 52,900,000 kilograms in the 
comparative period of 1942. 


Fruits 
Citrus Crop, JAMaAIca, B. W. I. 


The 1943 citrus crop in Jamaica, Brit- 
ish West Indies, is conservatively esti- 
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tae 


mated at from 750,000 to 850,000 boxes. 
A minimum of 530,000 boxes of sweet and 
bitter oranges and grapefruit is being 
exported, principally to the British Min- 
istry of Food in the form of pulp and 
citrus juices. 


Grain and Products 


SouTtH AFRICAN CEREAL PRODUCTION 


Estimated production of winter cereals 
in the Union of South Africa in 1943, 
compared with the final estimate for 
1942, is shown in the following table: 





Item | 1942 1943 
‘ SAN aed Ps | aot 
Wheat 200 pound bags- -|6, 120,000 |6, 520, 000 
Rye._. ; do....| 224,603 | 280,000 
Oats _. 150-pound bags __|1, 366,397 |1, 776, 000 
Barley do 525,705 | 642,000 





The increase in production of winter 
cereals in 1943 is not sufficient, however, 
to permit exportation. Small quantities 
of oats were released at the end of the 
year for the feeding of race horses, but 
generally oats, as well as rye and barley, 
is used for human consumption in the 
Union. 

The Wheat Industry Control Board 
buys all production of wheat, oats, rye, 
and barley, at fixed prices and controls 
both distribution and selling prices. 


Meats and Products 


DANISH MEAT PRODUCTION 


Danish meat (beef and veal) produc- 
tion in the first 6 months of 1943 totaled 
only 46,700,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds), compared with 75,400,- 
000 kilograms in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1942. 

Pork production amounted to 71,100,- 
000 kilograms in the first half of 1943, 
compared with 59,100,000 kilograms in 
the first 6 months of 1942. 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS OF LARD 


Total imports of lard through the port 
of Guayaquil, Ecuador, during October 
1943 amounted to 418,740 kilograms, val- 
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Bit of Bulgar Bureaucracy 


An exceedingly complicated pro- 
cedure must be followed before 
Bulgarian peasants may receive 
leather for moccasins today. Vil- 
lage families who desire leather 
must first organize into groups of 
7, having a total of at least 30 
members, 1 of whom owns an ani- 
mal which he is willing to have 
slaughtered. A list of the members 
of such families must then be given 
to the municipal authorities so 
that they may approve the animal, 
which must be presented by the 
owner, personally, for slaughter. 
The mayor is required to notify the 
District Commissar, who fixes the 
date for the slaughter and desig- 
nates the slaughterhouse to which 
the animal is to be sent. 

After the animal has been 
slaughtered, the skin is marked 
and handed over (with a certifi- 
cate from the head of the slaugh- 
terhouse) to the authorized per- 
sons. They, in turn, present it for 
tanning. 

Only certain specified tanneries 
have the right to process skins for 
moccasins. In case it is impossible 
to have the skins prepared in one 
of the approved tanneries, the Dis- 
trict Commissar can give a special 
permit to have the skin of the ani- 
mal divided among the 30 or more 
persons concerned, and they can 
tan it themselves. Once the skin 
has been received by the members 
of the 7 families concerned, they 
must “look after the actual manu- 
facture of the moccasins.” (Maybe 
they’ll actually get their soles shod, 
finally.) 
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ued at $100,101, according to unofficial 
estimates. 


SHEEP SLAUGHTER, ICELAND 


A total of 86,000 sheep were slaugh- 
tered in Iceland in the fall of 1943, ac- 
cording to the Cooperative Slaughtering 
Society of Southern Iceland. This is a 
record figure, the highest previous total 
being 83,000 in 1937. 


Poultry and Products 


BULGARIANS URGED TO FATTEN GEESE AND 
Ducks TO Ease FaT SHORTAGE 


An article written by the General In- 
spector in the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Bulgaria, and printed in the foreign 
press, urges Bulgarians to fatten geese 
and ducks to compensate for a fat 
shortage. 

Sunflower seed, in the past, was the 
principal source of vegetable oil in that 
country, but that crop was poor in 1943, 
and lack of feed for pigs during 1942 and 
1943 has shortened the supply of lard. 

The situation reportedly has become 
worse because the usual production of 
butter from cows, buffaloes, and sheep 
has-been reduced as a result of the small 
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quantity of grain available to feed the 
animals. Acorns, pumpkin seed, tobacco 
seed, grape seed, peanuts, and beechnuts 
have been used recently as substitutes 
to produce vegetable oils, but even these 
do not yield adequate supplies. 

Since Bulgaria raises several hundred 
thousand geese annually, it is hoped that 
the fat from the birds will ease the 
situation. 


Spices and Related Products 


PIMENTO Crop, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The entire 1943 pimento crop of Ja- 
maica, British West Indies, is being pur- 
chased and marketed by the Food Con- 
troller, as was the case in 1942. The 
1943 crop is estimated to be smaller than 
that of 1942, which amounted to 45,087 
bags. 

There is a big demand for pimento, the 


principal markets being the Soviet 
Union, the United States, and Great 
Britain. 


Sugars and Products 


SUGAR AND HONEy Crops, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


The latest estimate for the 1943-44 
sugar crop of Jamaica, British West In- 
dies, is given at 174,768 short tons, or 
about the same as last year’s output. 

The 1943 honey crop in Jamaica is 
estimated at 5,000 casks, which is some- 
what more than in 1942. 

The entire 1942 honey output was pur- 
chased by the Food Controller; four- 
fifths has been marketed in the United 
Kingdom, through the Ministry of Food, 
and one-fifth in Canada. 


Furs 


FuR PRODUCTION AND SALES, MANITOBA, 
CANADA 


Manitoba’s fur production for 1943 is 
reported as having attained a value of 
$3,200,000. Only 10 years previously, the 
value was $850,000. 

In addition to the usual furs, such as 
fox, beaver, mink, ermine, lynx, and 
muskrat, squirrel pelts have become a 
valuable item of production and export. 
More than 300,000 skins were taken and 
sold at an average price of 35 cents dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended April 30, 1943. 


Glass 


and Products 


GLASS MANUFACTURE IN BRAZIL 


A glass factory, the Cia. Vidreira 
Brasil “Covibra,” nearing completion at 
Sao Goncalo, near Niteroi, State of Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, will manufacture flat 
glass, a product not previously made in 
Brazil. Although the plant expects to 
begin operations in a short time, produc- 
tion in any appreciable proportions will 
be delayed by the difficulty in obtaining 
machinery and the necessary supplies of 
soda ash. 

Another plant, known as Cia. Paulista 
de Vidro Plano and affiliated with the 
Covibra plant, is under construction in 
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Sao Paulo, but operations are not ex. 
pected to begin before 1945. 

The Covibra product is expected to be 
satisfactory, though the production 
process is not the most modern. 


New Gtass Factory To OPERATE IN 
HUNGARY 


Flint glass, formerly imported by 
Hungary, will be the principal product 
of a glass factory recently opened in 
Nagykanizsa, Hungary, states the Nazj 
press. Between 100 and 150 workers are 
employed. 

The site for the factory was given to 
the company free of charge, and from 
its supply of natural gas the company 
has guaranteed the city 1,000 cubic 
meters a day. 


Iron and Steel 


AUSTRALIA’S NEW REFORGING PLANT 


A £600,000 plant for the reforging of 
scrap steel is being erected in South 
Australia, says the foreign press. The 
plant, Government-owned, will be staffed 
and operated by the Broken Hill Pty, 
Co., Ltd., Melbourne. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


LEATHER SHORTAGE SOMEWHAT RELIEVED IN 
ICELAND 


Arrival of shipments of sole leather for 
shoe repairing was recently announced 
by the Iceland press. A shortage of sole 
leather had caused several repair shops 
to suspend business temporarily. 


Ox BLADDERS USED IN U. K..’s SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


Dried ox bladders, for soling and re- 
pairing boots and shoes, are available 
to boot manufacturers in London, Eng- 
iand, at prices ranging from 3s. to 7s. per 
dozen, according to size. They are to 
be used principally for waterproofing 
welted footwear. 

No objection has been expressed by 
the Civilian Footwear Controller to the 
incorporation of these bladders in foot- 
wear, although it has been pointed out 
that their use will involve extra time 
and labor. 


SHOE MANUFACTURE IN URUGUAY 


All of Uruguay’s shoe factories are 
operating 5 days a week with an 8-hour 
day. An adequate supply of good shoe 
leather is not always available, however, 
despite normal activity in the tanneries, 
Numerous orders for summer shoes have 
been received both from the city of 
Montevideo and from the interior. 


Lumber and 
Products 


NEw CROWN FOREST DESIGNATED IN 
CANADA 


The Ontario Department of Lands and 
Forests has designated six townships in 
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the Algona District as a Crown forest, a 
Canadian lumber journal reports, 

It will be known as the Kirkwood For- 
est Management Unit, and is Ontario’s 
largest Crown forest. 

A tree-planting program has been 
carried on in the area for several years, 
8,000 acres having been planted. It is 
estimated that an additional 14,000 
acres are Suitable for reforestation. 


CANADIAN LUMBER FoR U. K. 


A goal of 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
has been fixed as Canada’s quota for ex- 
port to the United Kingdom, according 
to a statement of the Canadian Timber 
Controller to the Maritime Lumber 
Bureau. 

It is expected that the Maritimes will 
supply 200,000,000 feet. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA’S OUTPUT 


British Columbia’s log output has 
averaged 220,553,902 board feet monthly 
in 1943, compared with 254,471,339 in 
1942, a Canadian lumber journal reported 
in November. 

If the September rate of 284,553,926 
continued for the remainder of the year, 
however, 1943 production will have ex- 
ceeded that of 1942. The total for the 
January-September 1943 period was 
1,984,805,121 board feet, slightly less than 
the 1942 figure of 2,290,242,052 for the 
corresponding months. 

In 1941, a peak year, British Colum- 
bia’s production climbed to 2,674,450,699 
poard feet; the first 2 war years also 
recorded high totals—2,333,295,593 feet 
in 1939, and 2,586,315,021 in 1940. 


INCREASED CUT OF INSIGNIS PINE IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s cut of insignis pine dur- 
ing the year 1941-42 rose to 56,247,000 
board feet, according to the latest annual 
report of the Director of Forestry. 

The increase of 3,000,000 feet over the 
preceding year is attributed principally 
toa greater demand for lumber for boxes 
and crates. 


DECLINE IN SWEDEN’S LUMBER TRADE 


Sweden’s lumber trade during the first 
half of 1943 continued to be seriously 
affected by war conditions. 

Germany is now the largest customer, 
although its purchases have declined 
during recent years. About 200,000 or 
220,000 standards (1 standard=1,980 
board feet) were expected to be sold to 
the German trade by the end of 1943. 
Purchases in 1942 amounted to approxi- 
mately 230,000 standards, whereas in 
1941 they totaled 300,000. 

Under an arrangement made in De- 
cember 1942, Germany agreed to buy 
36,000,000 crowns worth of Swedish lum- 
ber during the first 6 months of 1943. 
A supplementary price agreement was 
concluded in February 1943. However, 
sales did not get under way until April, 
when they became active, but dropped 
off during the following 2 months. At 
the end of June 1943, more than 35,000 
Standards of the lumber that Germany 
had agreed to buy remained unsold. 

The February price agreement pro- 
vided a general increase of 6 percent 
but left the details to be arranged by 
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commissions from the two countries. A 
price structure was set up, but Swedish 
exporters have not been entirely satis- 
fied with the arrangement. They con- 
sider that the 11 percent increase in 1942 
was inadequate and that inasmuch as 
costs since that time have increased by 
more than 6 percent a still greater dis- 
parity exists between costs and present 
prices. 

Sweden’s other principal lumber cus- 
tomers are Denmark, Norway, the Neth- 
erlands, and Belgium, although trade 
with these countries has declined appre- 
ciably. Denmark allotted only 12,500,000 
Danish crowns (about 25,000 standards) 
for lumber purchases from Sweden in 
1943. This allotment was later increased 
by 1,300,000 crowns or about 3,000 stand- 
ards of lumber. In 1942 provision was 
made for the purchase of 34,000,000 
crowns worth of Swedish lumber during 
the first half of the year. 

The quota supplied to the Netherlands 
was cut from 25,000 standards in 1942 
to only 12,000 in 1943, and that of Nor- 
way was reduced from 12,000 standards 
to 8,000. Belgium cut its quota from 
5,000 to 3,000 standards. 

Spain, Portugal, and Switzerland have 
made some purchases of Swedish lumber, 
but the amounts have been small. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


SoME GERMAN FILMS SHOWN IN TURKEY 


A German film organization is reported 
to have negotiated a long-term lease on 
a newly built motion-picture theater in 
Istanbul, Turkey. The theater, which 
has seating accommodations for 600, was 
constructed originally by an Italian na- 
tional and was intended to be used for 
the exhibition of Italian films. 

For the past several years, Germany 
has been making a determined effort to 
improve its position in the Turkish film 
market. One theater in Istanbul has 
shown German films almost exclusively 
since January 1941, and another theater 
operated on a similar basis during part 
of this period. Receipts reportedly have 
been rather unsatisfactory, however, as 
United States films are very popular in 
Turkey. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


TAR MANUFACTURE IN SWEDEN 


Swedish producers of wood distillates, 
charcoal, turpentine, and tar and tar 
oils have formed the National Associa- 
tion of Wood Distillers. 

Before the war, output of these ma- 
terials in Sweden was small, but after im- 
ports were cut off and the need for various 
tar-based substitute products increased 
rapidly, steps were taken to stimulate 
large-scale domestic manufacture. Ex- 
isting plants and the State Forest Indus- 
try AB. expanded their manufacturing 
facilities. Tar production now amounts 
to 50,006 to 60,000 metric tons annually. 
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Approximately 60 producers have 
joined the Association, representing one- 
third of the total Swedish production, or 
about 18,000 tons. Most of the members 
are small producers. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


EXPLORATION FOR GOLD AND TUNGSTEN, 
CANADA 


Manitoba, Canada, has several newly 
discovered gold deposits that hold 
promise for the post-war period. In the 
Snow Lake area, north and west of the 
Herb Lake region, the Howe Sound Ex- 
ploration Co. has proved a group of claims 
by diamond drilling and satisfactory re- 
sults have been reported. A geologist of 
the Manitoba Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources has expressed an 
opinion that this Province appears to be 
assured a major gold-producing camp. 

Northwest of Howe Sound, in the Snow 
Lake area, limited exploration of claims 
held by the Northern Canada Mines and 
Pioneer Gold Mines has disclosed indica- 
tions of gold and tungsten. These prop- 
erties are to be explored further. 

More extensive drilling is to be con- 
ducted by the Tungood Mines. 


CHROMITE-ORE MINING IN CANADA 


The title to nearly 50 chromite-ore 
mining claims in the Bird River district 
of eastern Manitoba, Canada, has been 
obtained by the Hudson Bay Mining & 
Smelting Co. An investment, said in 
mining circles to amount to $250,000, has 
been made in the purchase of claims and 
in diamond drilling. 

In view of future needs of the con- 
struction industry for ferro-chromium 
alloys, the Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt- 
ing Co. considers the bringing of the 
properties into production as an impor- 
tant post-war project; preliminary drill- 
ing has resulted in tonnage of chrome 
ore substantial enough to justify expec- 
tations. The problem of economical re- 
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duction of the ore will be studied, so 
that the Manitoba product may compete 
with chromite ores from other countries. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Production of 54,764 ounces of gold in 
Southern Rhodesia in September 1943 
represents an increase of 1,554 ounces 
over the August output, the foreign press 
reports. 

The value of the base mineral output 
increased to £287,446 in September from 
£268,327 in the preceding month. 


Nonmetallic 
‘Minerals 


CANADA’S MINERAL PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Canadian producers’ sales of feldspar, 
crude and ground, amounted in 1942 to 
22,270 net tons, 16,802 tons of which came 
from Quebec properties and 5,468 tons 
from quarries in Ontario, says a Cana- 
dian trade journal. The value of 1942 
production was $213,941, compared with 
the 1941 value of $244,284 for 26,040 tons. 

Although some feldspar with high soda 
content is produced, most of the spar 
mined is of high potash grade. The glass 
industry is the largest consumer of Ca- 
nadian feldspar, followed by pottery, 
enamel, and sanitary ware. 

A small increase is shown in producers’ 
sales of nepheline-syenite, reported to 
have a value of $246,893 in 1942. Because 
of its higher content of aluminum, neph- 
eline-syenite is preferred to straight 
feldspar by the glass trade. 

Natural silica or quartz produced in 
Canada in 1942 totaled 1,738,174 short 
tons valued at $1,538,162, compared with 
output of 2,052,878 tons worth $1,366,187 
in 1941. 

Crude and refined talc and soapstone 
sold by Canadian producers in 1942 had 
a value of $310,824, compared with $360,- 
809 in 1941, states the foreign press. 

Soapstone shipments, totaling 14,369 
tons valued at $136,529, came entirely 
from mines in the eastern townships of 
Quebec Province. Shipments of high- 
grade talc, chiefly from the Province,of 
Ontario, amounted to 15,499 ‘aet fons, 
worth $174,295. ag 


aad, 
MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT TIES IN 
HUNGARY 


“ 
Cement ties are to be nufactured 
at Nyergesiyfalu, ~Hetceh a company 
that made ties at Osepel during World 
WarlI. Unable to obtain wood ties, the 
State Railway Co. has decided to replace 
them with cement ties. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Prices HIGH IN BULGARIA 


The price of linseed oil, as fixed by the 
CommifSsar of Supply for the capital of 
Bulgaria, is about six times the prevail- 
ing value in the United States, accord- 
ing to figures printed in the European 
press. The wholesale price of linseed oil 
is 150.8 leva per kilogram (about 82 cents 
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a pound) with the retail level, at 160 
leva per kilogram, running even higher. 
Tobacco-seed oil was placed at 80.4 leva 
per kilogram (almost 44 cents a pound), 
wholesale, and 4.6 leva more for each 
kilogram for the retail product. 


CANADIAN FLAX PRODUCTION 


Figures released in November show 
Canadian flaxseed production in 1943 to 
be approximately 17,700,000 bushels. 


COLOMBIAN TRADE IN FATS AND OILS 
INCREASED 


Domestic commerce in  oleaginous 
products in Colombia was about 6.5 times 
as great in 1943 as it was 8 years ago. 
Latest reports reveal that the 1943 trade 
was estimated at 1,500,000 pesos (1 
peso=$0.57), compared with 226,000 
pesos in 1935. 


Ecuapor’s EDIBLE-OIL IMPORTS 


Edible-oil imports through the port of 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, during October 
1943, amounted to 2,622 kilograms, 
valued at $1,354, according to unofficial 
estimates. 


HUNGARY’S CULTIVATION OF OILSEED CROPS 


Unofficial estimates of the 1943 sun- 
flower planting in Hungary place the 
area at 42,000 hectares; of rape from 
25,000 to 30,000 hectares; and of castor- 
beans from 8,000 to 10,000 hectares, ac- 
cording to the Central European press. 
Yields per hectare were below normal, 
but a greater total production is the 
result of adecree which made the culti- 
vation of oleaginous plants obligatory. 

Oil factories will née credits from 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000 pengd (1 
peng6=19.77 cents) to buy and process 
this crop, the report stated. 


IcELAND’s HERRING-OIL EXPorRTS 


Exports of herring oil from Iceland 
for the first 8 months in 1943 were only 
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Paper Gasoline Tanks 


Auxiliary gasoline tanks made of 
paper are now being used by Brit- 
ish Typhoons and other fighting 
aircraft, says a British trade paper. 
These are known as jettison tanks 
because, being carried under the 
fuselage, they can be discarded by 
the aircraft when necessary. After 
careful experiment it was found 
that paper properly processed could 
be made sufficiently tough to carry 
the extra fuel required for long- 
range activity. 

The tanks, which are cigar 
shaped, are made in three sections, 
each consisting of layers of paper, 
bonded together with an adhesive 
and moulded over a cast to the re- 
quired shape. After they have been 
dried and sandpapered, the three 
sections are assembled and a band 
of wood is inserted at the joints. 
Small metal parts are then added, 
after which the tank is “doped” and 
finally supplied with silver cellu- 
lose paint. 
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about 50 percent as great as in 1938, 
but the value per unit advanced more 
than 260 percent. For the first two- 
thirds of 1943, exports of herring gj] 
amounted to 10,507 metric tons, com- 
pared with 21,540 for all of 1938 and 
15,783 for the entire year 1942. Herring 
oil was valued at 878 crowns, f. o. b, 
Reykjavik per metric ton, compared with 
only 242 crowns in 1938 and 771 in 1949, 


Cop-LIVER OIL PRODUCTION IN ICELAND 


Cod-liver oil production in Iceland in 
1943 was greater than in 1942, but 
smaller than the 1939-41 high. The 
price was about the same as in 1941, but 
somewhat lower than in 1942, say recent 
reports from that country. 

Exports of cod-liver oil from Iceland 
during the first 8 months of 1943 (4,233 
metric tons) were only 662 tons less than 
the 4,895-ton total for the entire year 
1938 and were 473 tons greater than ex- 
ports for all of 1942. 

The value of exported cod-liver oil per 
metric ton was more than 4.5 times as 
great in 1943 as it was 5 years earlier, 
but, at 3,737 crowns per metric ton was 
215 crowns per ton less than in the pre- 
ceding year. 

PEANUT CULTIVATION IN INDIA 

Estimates of peanut acreage in India, 
based on 97 percent of the total area 
and crop conditions as of September 
1943, place the 1943-44 area at 6,854,- 
000 acres, or an increase of about 8 per- 
cent over the acreage of 6,374,000 for the 
corresponding period of the 1942-43 
season. 

The Province of Madras leads with 2,- 
911,000 acres, which is 4 percent greater 
than last season’s plantings of 2,799,000 
acres. Except in certain sections of 
Chingleput, South Arcot, and Ramnad, 
the yield of the summer harvest has been 
normal. In general, the crop is said to 
be satisfactory, though in a few areas 
drought and insects have decreased the 
yield. 

In the Bombay Province, second larg- 
est producer, the crop is reported gen- 
erally void of pests or disease. 

The final figures for the 1942-43 sea- 
son’s peanut yield were 7,431,000 acres 
and 2,714,000 long tons. 


FLoops DESTROY MExIcOo’s SESAME CrOP 


Floods have destroyed about 60 per- 
cent of the sesame crop in the north- 
western part of the State of Jalisco, Mex- 
ico, which, with Guerrero, usually ranks 
as a leading producer of that crop. 


GROUNDNUT PRODUCTION IN NIGERIA 


Because there is more land devoted to 
groundnuts in Nigeria than ever before, 
the 1943 harvest may prove to be 4 
record one, states a foreign publication. 

Already, plans are being made for the 
1944 crop, and Nigerian officials are try- 
ing to assure consistently high produc- 
tion. 

This West African territory is the 
greatest source of groundnuts, which 
contribute a great deal to the fat ration 
of the United Kingdom. 


PARAGUAY’S PRODUCTION OF EDIBLE OMS 


Should current estimates become 
actuality, the production of cottonseed 
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oil and peanut oil in Paraguay will total 


about 3,000 tons. This is sufficient for 
domestic consumption and would mean 
that for the first time in several years 
Paraguay would not need to import cot- 
tonseed oil from Argentina. 


SoYyBEAN CONSUMPTION, UNION OF SoUTH 
AFRICA 


Possibilities of the soybean aiding in 
prevention of malnutrition in the Union 
of South Africa are being studied by the 
Department of Public Health of that 
country. 

Appreciable quantities of soybeans are 
grown in South Africa, but, generally, 
they have not been accepted in the diet 
of that country, since they are considered 
not particularly palatable and since no 
jnexpensive method has been found to 
make them so. It has been pointed out, 
by South African authorities, however, 
that the tota! protein content of soybeans 
js about 16 percent greater than that of 
eggs and 26 percent greater than of milk, 
and, in addition, the soybean is rich in 
minerals and fats. 


EXPANSION OF SOUTH AFRICAN FISHING 
INDUSTRY 


The National Council of Women of the 
Union of South Africa has suggested to 
the Department of Public Health of that 
country that the fishing industry be 
expanded, so that fish-liver oils may be 
obtained to aid in the prevention of mal- 
nutrition. Since South Africa is one 
of the best unexploited fishing grounds 
in the world, it is believed that essential 
vitamins could be obtained in this man- 
ner, and manufactured at fairly low cost, 
so that all inhabitants would be able to 
afford them. 

The Rural Industries Commission, in 
turn, has made studies showing neces- 
sary improvements in fishing methods, 
refrigeration, curing, and marketing of 
fish, if the industry is to be expanded. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CELLULOSE-LACQUER MANUFACTURE IN 
SWEDEN 


Cellulose lacquer now accounts for ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the production 
of the Swedish chemical concern, Bofors. 

It is the most important product now 
manufactured by the company for ci- 
villian use and is employed for a variety 
of purposes by the paint and varnish in- 
dustry. The output has been tripled 
since the war. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


HUNGARY’S INCREASED IMPORTS 


During 1942, the Hungarian paper in- 
dustry processed 1,740 carloads of bark 
and 4,200 carloads of cellulose; of these, 
1340 and 760 carloads, respectively, were 
of domestic production. 

Hungary’s paper industry, which had 
become increasingly self-sufficient in the 
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Future-Construction Note: 
Dutch Prepare for Holo- 


caust 


The city of Amsterdam, in the 
Netherlands, mindful of the fate 
of Rotterdam which was wrecked 
by the Germans in 1940, is taking 
meéasures to facilitate the rebuild- 
ing of historic buildings, in case 
of serious war damage. The mu- 
nicipality set aside 30,000 guilders 
($16,200), some months ago, to 
collect photographs, measure- 
ments, and other data to facilitate 
the rebuilding of public buildings. 

Now, 100,000 more guilders 
($54,000) have been earmarked to 
carry on similar work for pri- 
vately owned buildings of historic 
importance, says the Amsterdam 
newspaper Algemeen Handelsblad. 
Originally, the work was to en- 
compass 50 municipal buildings; 
to these have been added 395 pri- 
vately owned structures, including 
many churches, old almshouses, 
and the historic warehouses of the 
Dutch East and West India Com- 
panies. 
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10 years prior to the war, is again being 
forced to import a large portion of its 
paper and raw materials. Manufactured 
paper articles, for the most part, came 
from Germany, over the Danube River, 
in 1942. Small quantities of paper were 
received from Sweden. 


Peat and Fuel 
Gases 


PEAT CONSUMPTION IN SWEDEN 


Of the 1,100,000 metric tons of ma- 
chine-cut peat that the Swedish State 
Fuel Commission estimates as Sweden’s 
1943 production, 850,000 tons were in- 
tended for consumption by the general 
market and 250,000 tons for various 
industrial purposes. 

The demand for peat is dwindling, it 
is reported, and producers have met to 
consider means of improving the situa- 
tion. 


SWEDEN DEMONSTRATES USE OF PRODUCER 
Gas 


A digging machine operated by pro- 
ducer gas was exhibited at a recent fair 
in Malmo, Sweden, reports the foreign 
press. 


Swiss TRACTORS CONVERTED TO USE 
GENERATOR FUELS 


Switzerland is encouraging the conver- 
sion of agricultural tractors to generator 
fuels by granting 3-year loans at 2 per- 
cent to tractor owners, says the foreign 
press. Already some 2,000 tractors have 
been converted, and the loan offer is 
expected to result in the conversion of 
500 more. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


SHALE-OIL PRODUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


In a report before the Australian 
Parliament, the Committee on Public 
Works has urged the Commonwealth 
Government to increase shale-oil pro- 
duction in the Glen Davis Field in New 
South Wales to approximately 640,000 
barrels a year—14 times the production 
in 1942—the foreign press states. The 
total cost of the proposed expansion 
would be about £A820,000, approximately 
£A500,000 of which would be spent on 
machinery. 

A recent report of the experts who 
advised expansion indicates that an 
average of 68.2 gallons of crude oil could 
be extracted from 1 ton of Glen Davis 
shale. 


OIL PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, CANADA 


Production of oil, including natural 
gasoline, in the Province of Alberta, 
Canada, for the month of September 
1943 amounted to 798,211 barrels, com- 
pared with 800,850 barrels in September 
1942. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta on October 1, 1943, 
amounted to 492,941 barrels. There were 
1,129,444 barrels of refined petroleum 
stocks on hand on September 1, 1943. 

Production of natural gas in September 
was 4,048,025 Mcf (thousand cubic feet), 
a marked increase over the 3,774,950 Mcf 
produced in September 1942. 

Development in Alberta oilfields is in- 
dicated by the following table: 





Active Finished 
drilling | drilling 


| 
| 


| | Number | Number 





New 
rigs 


| Licenses 
issued 





Field 








| Number | Number | of wells | of wells 

Turner Valley - --| 1 | 3 21 2 
Vermilion_-------} 6 6 7 6 
Other areas _--- 8 | 7 25 7 
Total. | 15 | 16 | 53 15 








CRUDE-PETROLEUM PRODUCTION, COLOMBIA 


Production of crude petroleum in Co- 
lombia during August 1943 amounted to 
1,689,237 barrels, a considerable increase 
over 972,676 barrels produced in the pre- 
ceding month. 


HUNGARY, AN OIL-PRODUCING COUNTRY 


At the end of 1942, the cost of the in- 
stallations of the Hungarian-American 
Oil Co., the Magyar-Amerikal Nyeralaz, 
R. T., in Hungary amounted to 45,000,000 
peng6, the Nazi-controlled press in Hun- 
gary reports. 

Another oil concern, functioning un- 
der supervision of the Hungarian Minis- 
try of Industry, is said to have produced 
7,000,000 barrels in 1942. A new modern 
refinery is being built, the report states. 

It is known that Hungary became an 
oil-producing country in 1937 when high- 
grade oil was brought in on a location 
in southern Hungary, not far east of 
the Danube. Eight wells in that field 
had a daily capacity of 1,400 barrels. A 
second field, of uncertain value, was 
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oil, says a South American authority. 


exploratory expenses. 


ishment is common, 


Brazilian lakes and the Amazon River. 
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Alligators’ Unrealized Commercial Potentialities 


Complete abandonment of the alligator after only the skin has been 
removed has resulted in the waste of large potential quantities of alligator 


procured from the tail, is capable of becoming combustible fuel for crude- 
oil motors and can be used in a proportion amounting to 70 percent. 
price of “combustol,” a more orthodox type of fuel, ranges in northeastern 
Brazil from 2.2 times to 3.7 times as high as that of the alligator oil. 

Oil was extracted from only about 10 percent of the alligators killed in 
a week-long investigatory trip in which local practices were observed. But 
from eight alligators, enough oil was taken to fill three common gasoline tins. 

The liver alone might yield (observers believe) sufficient revenue to cover 
A Swiss pharmaceutical company attempted, before 
the war, to use alligator liver for the extraction of a perfume fixer. In 
addition, the alligators might be used for meat in regions where undernour- 


Even the residual portions, including the bones, could, it is asserted, be 
used as chicken food at this time when the development of the poultry 
industry is being attempted in the Amazon Valley. 

All this is possible, says the source above mentioned, but, instead, alligators 
weighing between 250 and 400 pounds are allowed to rot on the shores of 


This animal fat, particularly that 


The 
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found in 1937 at Bukkszek in northern 
Hungary. These two fields gave Hun- 
gary a production of 318,000 barrels in 
1938. 


EXPLORATORY DRILLING IN NEW ZEALAND 


Active deep-drilling operations were 
carried out in New Zealand during 1942, 
without success, states the foreign press, 
but exploratory work is still being car- 
ried on in some areas. Since 1937, 10 
wells, ranging in depth from 2,795 to 
10,925 feet, have been sunk. The wells 
at Moturoa, held by New Zealand Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd., produced 2,051 barrels in 
1942, it is said, and total petroleum pro- 
duction of the country through Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, was estimated to be 77,716 
barrels. 


DRILLING OPERATIONS IN RUMANIA 


The exclusive right to prospect for and 
exploit oil over an area of 29,000 hec- 
tares, in the neighborhood of Moinesti- 
Sanduleni, Rumania, has been given to 
nine companies, reports the foreign press. 
Drilling operations are said to have been 
speeded up as a result of delivery of 
equipment from Germany. 

Export prices of oil products report- 
edly have been increased, because of the 
bombing of Ploesti by the Allies, and an 
advance in railroad freight rates. 


VENEZUELAN OIL COMPANIES PLAN 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


Oil companies in Venezuela are plan- 
ning to increase their production of 
crude petroleum in the near future by 
expanding drilling operations in key 
oilfields and by extension of pipe-line 
and tanker facilities, says the foreign 
press. One company is said to have de- 
veloped a new field in eastern Venezuela 
and to have constructed a pipe line to the 
Caribbean seaboard. Two companies re- 
portedly are planning to increase pipe- 
line facilities, and another company is 
said to have under consideration the 
building of a large oil-refinery plant at 
seaboard terminal. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CHINA’s EXPERIMENTS IN RUBBER 
PRODUCTION 


Three Chinese scientists at the Na- 
tional University of Kwangsi, at Kweilin 
in South China, have discovered that 
rubber latex is contained in two plants 
grown extensively in China, the foreign 
press states. One plant is Ficus pumila 
linn, popularly known as “geltin fruit,” 
and the other is Chronemorpha macro- 
phylla. The Chinese Government will 
provide a subsidy of 10,000,000 dollars 
(20 Chinese dollars=1 dollar U. S. cur- 
rency) for further experiments in con- 
nection with the discovery, it is said. 


SYNTHETIC-RUBBER PRODUCTION IN U. K. 


The Minister of Production of the 
United Kingdom on November 3, 1943, 
granted, for the first time, a license to 
a British company for bulk production 
of synthetic rubber, the foreign press 
claims. A special plant is to be erected 
to extract oil from coal for production 
purposes, it is said. 


Shipbuilding 


ARGENTINA CONTRACTS FOR NEW CARGO 
VESSELS 


The foreign press reports that repre- 
sentatives of Argentine shipping inter- 
ests have made a trip to Spain to con- 
tract for the construction of a number 
of cargo vessels for the Argentine mer- 
chant fleet. 
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Soaps and 


Toiletries 


BraZIL’s STOCKS OF ROSEWOOD OIL TO 
REMAIN STATIONARY 


Stocks of rosewood oil cannot be in- 
creased in the State of Amazonas, Brazil, 
says an Official statement issued in No- 
vember. The legal level of stocks is that 
on hand at the end of June 1943. This 
restriction applies not only to manufac- 
turers but to sellers and extractors of the 
oil as well. 

The felling of rosewood trees is now 
under the control of the Directorate of 
the Public Treasury of Amazonas, which 
is the body authorized to make the de- 
cree effective. If any shipping of rose- 
wood is eccomplished, the amount trans- 
ported must be tabulated. When sup- 
planted by manufactured oil, the total] 
must again be recorded, to insure that 
individual stocks will remain stationary, 


Soap MANUFACTURE IN COLOMBIA 


A manufacturer of soap and toilet 
articles in Cartagena, Colombia, is now 
manufacturing a well-known United 
States brand of soap under contract with 
the United States company. The Colom- 
bian concern has installed new ma- 
chinery and expects to expand its equip- 
ment even more when sales increase, 
The United States firm, which is repre- 
sented in Colombia by a technician who 
supervises production, furnishes raw ma- 
terials and makes monthly payments on 
a contractual basis for products which 
comply with its specifications. 

The advertising and distribution of the 
product remains in the power of the 
United States firm, which stresses that 
the soap is now being made in Colombia, 

This brand of soap was first manufac- 
tured in Colombia in August 1943, but 
was not shipped to distributors for about 
6 weeks. At the last of November about 
3,000 gross of 90-gram cakes of soap had 
been produced. Normal capacity within 
the next year or two is expected to 
amount to about 100 tons of soap an- 
nually, which is slightly more than that 
usually imported from the United States, 

Almost all (about 90 percent) of the 
materials used in manufacturing and 
packaging the soap (by weight) are pro- 
cured in Colombia. Copra, tallow, palm 
oil, sesame seed, and salt come under this 
stipulation. Perfumes and packing, how- 
ever, in the main are obtained from the 
United States. 

Operations are proceeding under the 
hypothesis that, by means of, improved 
methods, enough raw material will be 
saved in 7 years to pay for all the new 
machinery installed to date. Oils and 
fats saved are said to amount to 5 per- 
cent, and caustic soda to about 25 per- 
cent. Because of improved methods, the 
Colombian company has not employed 
any additional personnel. 

Under present arrangements this soap 
sells in Colombia at a price slightly lower 
than that for other soap cakes of the 
same weight. 

Plans for expansion include not only 
greater soap sales but the manufacture 
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of dental cream. Machinery from Bra- During the first 9 months of 1943, ship- 
zil and Mexico has been ordered to ac- ments aggregated 25,347 metric tons, 
complish this objective, possibly within almost equaling the 25,549 tons exported 
1944. Soon thereafter there is a pos- in the corresponding period of 1942. 
sibility that face powder and other 

wders will be produced, even though 
ieoet of the raw materials for those com- Wool and Products 
genetics will need to be imported. Ten- EsTIMATED WOOL CLIP, SYRIA AND LEBANON 

\- tative plans are being made, also, for the 

l, reclamation of glycerin obtained as a Approximately 2,500 metric tons of 

* byproduct of soapmaking. the remaining 5 percent being used in washed wool are expected from the 1943 

at the manufacture of mattresses and by clip in Syria and the Lebanon. 

is = 1| d Indian weavers. Estimates of the number of sheep 

- extiles an Tasen’e Tease Wite Ui &. range from 2,260,000 to 2,342,000. 

1 lated Prod 2 

In 1942, India exported 504,709 bales Woo. SITUATION, SCOTLAND, U. K. 

_ Re ate ‘ ucts of SS peaees seek) Oe ee eee No Scotch blackface wool was exported 

~ Cotton and Products pe De to- agageaa according tO Py ang Bore 

be During the year from April 1, 1942, to Producers have been concerned over 

i Exports From Ecypr March 31, 1943, India imported from the heavy stocks of wool from the 1942 clip, 

S- During October 1943, cotton exports United Kingdom 11,674,713 yards of cot- but it is reported that these are now 

= from Egypt totaled 772,225 cantars (1 ton piece goods, and reexported 4,839,191 being reduced by the release of large 

al cantar=99.049 pounds). yards of cotton piece goods of United quantities for the manufacture of army 
at At a meeting of the Cotton Exporters Kingdom origin. blankets. 

'y. Association early in November, discus- On the 1943 clip, farmers are allowed 
sion centered on the probable exporta- EXPORTS FROM IRAQ a tolerance of 2 percent for moisture 
tion of 30,000 bales of cotton to India. In the 1942-43 cotton year ended Au- content. 

: gust 31, 1943, Iraq produced 4,037 bales 

_ parma of lint cotton (787,928 kilograms). Cot- Cee ee. eee 

ed Advance estimates indicate that El ton exports total 2,757 metric tons in the Between 20,000,000 and 22,000,000 

th Salvador’s 1943-44 cotton crop will total first 8 months of 1943. sheep are being raised in Uruguay, ac- 

n- 100,000 quintals (of 100 Spanish pounds). telat cording to unofficial estimates. Approxi- 

a- This will exceed the 1942-43 record crop mately 61,650,000 kilograms of wool-are 

p- of 68,140 quintals, very little of which Heavy rainfall during the picking sea- expected from the 1943-44 clip, or about 

Se, was carried over, most of the surplus son has reduced Mexico’s anticipated 10 percent more than in 1942-43; Tex- 

-e- having been taken by Guatemala. EX- — record-breaking cotton crop. tile mills continue capacity operations 

ho panded textile operations may consume In. Torreon, the largest growing area, _ and will probably consume 4,700,000 kilo- 

a- up to 70,000 quintals. estimates run from 210,000 to 250,000 grams. 

on A semipublic development corporation bales of a lower quality than usual. During November, 7,175,660 kilograms 

ch plans to establish a textile factory in San —_ About 23,000 bales are expected in Ciudad of wool arrived on the Montevideo mar- 
Salvador, with an installation of about Juarez, and Chihuahua’s estimated 40,- ket from the interior. This makes a total 

he 15,000 spindles and 600 looms. Proposed = 900-hale crop is now placed at 25,000 of 8,975,320 kilograms received in the 
he output is approximately 2,500,000 pounds bales. Less than half of the crop was first 2 months of the wool season. In the 
at | of cotton yarn and 9,000,000 square yards ~— reported picked in Lower California up _—_ corresponding period of 1942, arrivals 
ia. of cotton goods similar to the gray sheet- to the end of November because of a totaled 6,148,302 kilograms. 

4C- od now ip a eee oe _< shortage of labor. Market demand in November was 
ories are sa o have 19, spindles — ss 

— and 320 looms, producing about 4,000,000 PERUVIAN COTTON Exports pes -aolaggcanay ———— 

ut pounds of cotton yarn and 3,000,000 Cotton exports from Peru in September Exports amounted to 21,379 bales in 

‘ad square yards of low-quality cotton goods. 1943 amounted to 3,881 metric tons,com- | October and November, the first 2 months 

nin Approximately 1,500 hand looms are re- pared with 2,517 tons in the correspond- of the 1943-44 season, compared with 

to portedly turning out nearly 5,000,000 jing month of 1942 and 12,003 tons in 1,382 bales in the first 2 months of the 
ne square yards of cotton materials. September 1941. preceding season. 

hat Hand industries are being encouraged, 

tes, especially for United States markets. sneoooceeooosnocboonnsenbbesiennenimenniiine ee Oem Cee ee nr ee 

the This expansion should materially in- $ a re sie areata ay se ee ee eee Ts as ee Pe ee aa 

ind crease productivity in rural centers, 3 ‘ : : ; ra | 3 

roe | Which formerly produced only foralim- 3 Roller-Skating Craze Involves Business Possibilities $ 

lm ited domestic market. 3 $ 

‘his In November, maximum prices were > 3 Down in Uruguay, where the weather very seldom provides any realice,but ¢ 

Ww fixed for cotton thread and textiles of $ where great numbers of young people attend movies made in Hollywood, the 3 

the domestic manufacture. 3 dazzling skating performances of a certain famous Norwegian-American 3 

$ star have provided the main stimulus for a skating craze that is now appar- $ 
al CoTTON SITUATION, GUATEMALA 2 — sweeping Uruguayan youth (at least in Montevideo) to heights of of 
’ is ene 2 enthusiasm. 

ved ee ee coogi Hr os . Since there’s no real ice at hand, and since the creation of artificial ice 3 

be ee 3 rink t to b idered practicable, the enthusiasm is findi oe 
ton, or slightly in excess of the preced- $ inks seems not to be considered practicable, the enthusiasm is finding ven 2 

new in vear’s crop of 6.356.182 pounds ¢ through the medium of roller skates. Uruguayan magazines just received in 2 

and € year s Crop eee ee 2 Washington contain impressive spreads of pictures and rhapsodic tributes to $ 

Der Cotton is ginned by the ng Ahan $ the delights of the newly favored sport. 3 

Wa eee the fiber, and to date the see $ All the boys and girls of Montevideo who can afford roller skates are now 3 

the | as not been used commercially. $ reportedly learning to use them on the splendid asphalt streets and miles 3 

vyed In the first 11 months of 1943, cotton 3 of fine cement sidewalks in the capital city, and the health-giving outdoor $ 
imports totaled 2,285,813 pounds; the sport is being encouraged by the authorities. : 

oap principal sources of supply were Nica- 2 Students of this “skating ardor” see a business angle in it—increasing y 

wer ragua, El Salvador, and Peru. For the 2 opportunities, after the war ends, for the sale of roller skates from the 3 

the entire year 1942, 2,891,839 pounds were $ United States, and also the possibilities inherent in the creation of a con- 2 
imported. ¢ siderable number of roller-skating rinks, 2 

only About 95 percent of all cotton supplies 3 3 

ture are consumed by domestic textile mills, Loeeererrereee POereeeeereeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeePereeeeeeeeeeeennereeeeeeneeee® 
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Miscellaneous Fibers 


HAITIAN SISAL EXPORTS 


In October 1943, exports of sisal 
amounted to only 307,844 kilograms, 
compared with 750,693 kilograms re- 
ported in October 1942. Lack of ship- 
ping space accounted for the limited 
exports. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


MANUFACTURERS IN CANARY ISLANDS CON- 
TINUE TO SUSPEND SHIPMENTS TO SPAIN 


Grand Canary tobacco manufacturers 
continued to suspend shipments of to- 
bacco products to the Monopoly in Spain 
during the third quarter of 1943 and were 
thus enabled to sufficiently build up their 
stocks of raw materials to satisfy do- 
mestic consumption and in addition to 
send small shipments to Spanish terri- 
tories in west Africa. The low’ prices 
offered by the Monopoly were said to be 
the reason that manufacturers were un- 
willing to make shipments. 


SOUTHERN RHOpDESIA’s TOBACCO INDUSTRY 


Plans for extending Southern Rho- 
desia’s tobacco industry after the war to 
two or three times its present volume 
have been announced by the Minister 
of Agriculture. The Government’s post- 
war plans for extension of tobacco grow- 
ing include provisions for veterans of 
World War II, it was stated. There will 
be no restrictive regulations for new 
growers after the war, and experienced 
growers will be given financial aid. 

Export of Empire leaf to Britain is 
believed by the Minister of Agriculture 
to be somewhat on the decrease because 
of decreased wages, increased sales of 
cheaper types of pipe tobacco, and the 
tendency among Southern Rhodesian 
growers to restrict acreage to fit limited 
supplies of labor and fertilizer. 

Although no sound estimate of the 
current crop of tobacco can be formed 
until the planted-out seedlings begin to 
develop in February, present indications 
point to a 1943-44 total crop of about 
30,000,000 pounds, approximately 5,000,- 
000 pounds short of requirements, espe- 
cially in the cigarette types. 

Planters of Turkish types of leaf in 
Southern Rhodesia have formed an as- 
sociation independently of the growers 
of other tobaccos. The association has 
an initial membership of 700, who are 
said to control 11,000 acres of licensed 
tobacco-growing land. Production is to 
be controlled, the total output target 
for 1943-44 being 5,000,000 pounds of 
leaf. 

Growing of Turkish leaf, which is a 
15-year-old industry in Southern Rho- 
desia, has been accelerated greatly since 
the beginning of the war. Cultivation of 
this type of leaf has now attained such 
dimensions that authorities see South- 
ern Rhodesia as a potential world source 
of tobacco in the post-war period. Last 
year about 2,000,00 pounds of Turkish 
leaf were cut—approximately 750,000 
pounds more than in the preceding year. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, 
January 4, 1944. 


No. 504—Current Export Bulletin No. 137 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 137 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


Subject: Modification of 
Procedure 


In accordance with the stated policy of the 
Foreign Economic Administration to modify 
decentralization procedure, announcement is 
now made that, beginning January 1, 1944, 
applications for licenses to export the com- 
modities listed below to certain of the other 
American Republics need no longer be ac- 
companied by Import Recommendations. 

The countries to which this modification 
applies are the following: 


Decentralization 


Brazil Guatemala 
Chile Haiti 
Colombia Honduras 
Costa Rica Panama 
Dominican Re- Paraguay 
public Peru 
El] Salvador Uruguay 
Ecuador Venezuela 


For the time being, this modification does 
not apply to other countries now operating 
under the decentralization plan. 

The commodities coming within the scope 
of this change and for which applications for 
export licenses will be considered on and 
after January 1, 1944, without accompanying 
Import Recommendations are as follows: 


FaRM MACHINERY 


Schedule B Nos. covering commodities cur- 
rently under L-257 and L-257a: 7800.00 
through 7841.00, 7844.00 through 7870.00, 
7879.00 through 7886.00, 7889.05 through 
7899.98. Schedule B Nos. covering com- 
modities produced under L—257 and L-257a if 
for farm use, irrigation or drainage: 7012.00, 
7223.00, 7228.00, 7355.05, 7369.98, 7592.00, 
7975.00. CMP Nos. 450, 451, 452, 453, 471, 813. 


CHEMICALS, Drucs AND HEALTH SUPPLIES 


Import Recommendations will not be re- 
quired for any drugs, health supplies and 
chemicals except for the chemical products 
included under the following Schedule “B” 
numbers: 


Ammonium sulphate_-_-_-____ 3505. 00 
Aniline oil and salts_______-_ 8025. 16, 8025.19 
Arsenicals: 

[ead gepenate............- 8202. 00 

Calcium arsenate _______- 8203.00 

Pate g7een............. .- 8205. 91, 8397. 02 

were eeenic............. 8309. 90, 8398. 98 
Calcium carbide___.-.-_-_-- 8341.00 
0 a oo 8303. 07 
Copper sulphate__.___-___- 8201. 00 
Cresols, xylenols and cresylic 

eee 8024. 09 
Formaldehyde- ----- 8320. 01, 8320. 03, 8320. 05 
Hexamethylene tetramine 

and compounds-----_---- 8329. 96, 8329. 98 
Phenol (carbolic acid)__._. 8023.00 
Plastics: 

Alkyd synthetic resins__.. 8253.00 

eS 8258. 98, 8260. 98, 8261. 98 
Potash salts.-....- 8531. 01, 8531. 03, 8531. 05 
Potassium chlorate___----~- 8359. 08 
Potassium chromate and bi- 

EE eee 8357. 00 
Potassium permanganate___ 8359. 23 
a 8135. 15, 8397. 75 
Sodium chlorate.........-.-. 8379. 05 


Sodium chromate and bi- 


a, es 8368. 00 

Sodium phosphate------~-- 8377. 00 
Foops 

Meat products- ----- 0020. 00 through 0049. 09 
Animal oils and fats, 

_ . , SS 0050. 00 through 0059. 09 
Dairy products__-_-- 0060. 00 through 0069. 09 
a 0070. 00 through 0090. 9g 


Other edible animal 

ae 0092. 00 through 0099. 09 
Animal oils and 

greases, inedible. 0803.00 through 0099. 09 
Grains and prepara- 

RE EA ae 1011. 00 through 1099. 09 
Fodders and feeds__ 1101.00 through 1199. 09 
Vegetables and prep- 


| 1201. 10 through 1259, 9g 
Fruits and prepara- 

SS SSeS 1301. 00 through 1350. 98 
Se 1374. 00 through 1379. 98 
Vegetable oils and 

fats, edible______-_ 1420. 00 through 1449, 9g 
Cocoa and coffee and 

as 1501. 00 through 1521. 0§ 
a 1549. 01 through 1549. 98 
Sugar and related 

og, ee 1619. 05 through 1647. 00 
Beverages___..__._._.. 1701.00 through 1780. 00 
., ae 2210. 00 through 2220. 98 
Vegetable oils__.... 2230. 00 through 2249. 98 
Seeds, except oil- 

seeds ___._________ 2401.00 through 2468. 90 
Tobacco and manu- 

=. 2601. 00 through 2629. 00 


Miscellaneous vege- 
table products... 2811.00 through 2999. 98 


Soap and _ toilet 
preparations _--_--_ 8710. 00 through 8729. 00 
Crude fish oil____-- 8119. 05 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Telephone, telegraph, and other communi- 
cations equipment and parts under the fol- 
lowing Schedule “B” numbers: 

Schedule B Nos. 7082, 7083, 7087. 


No. 505—Current Export Bulletin No. 138 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 138 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I. Extension of Release Certificates Issued in 
the Second Quarter Under the British 
Program License No, BE-1 


The British Supply Council in North 
America has extended the period of validity 
of all individual release certificates issurd 
during the second quarter of 1943 under the 
British Program License No. EE-1 through 
March 31, 1944. Therefore, although release 
certificates issued during the second quarter 
show an expiration date of December 31, 1943, 
exportations may be made pursuant to such 
release certificates until midnight, March 31, 
1944. 


II. Suggested Export License Application 
Limits for Canned Fruits and Vege- 
tables for the First Quarter of 1944 


The Requirements and Supply Branch pro- 
poses “export license application limits” for 
the first quarter of 1944, covering canned 
fruits and vegetables described under Sched- 
ule B Nos. 1241 through 1251, 1252.95, 1253, 
1332 through 1336, 1340 through 1347, 1772, 
1775, 1776 and 1779. 

These “limits” represent figures beyond 
which license applications for exports of these 
commodities to Latin America may be, but 
are not likely to be, approved. The sug- 
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ted limits are offered to exporters as a 
guide in planning their work and do not 
represent commitments from the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch. 

The procedure for obtaining these sug- 
gested limits is available upon request to: 

Food Division, Requirements and Supply 

Branch, 

Bureau of Supplies, 

Foreign Economic Administration, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Reference: OE-4—5-FJC. 

Exporters who file questionnaire Form' FEA 
392, giving 1941 export figures will receive 
notification of application limits in pounds 
as soon as they are established for the first 
quarter of 1944. 

This procedure has been approved until 
March 31, 1944 by the Bureau of the Budget, 
Approval No. BB 31-R027. 


Ill. Change in General License for Exports of 
Newsprint 

Effective January 10, 1944, Newsprint, clas- 
sified under Department of Commerce 
Schedule B No. 4711.00 is exportable under 
general license only to Group V countries 
(the twenty Latin American Republics). Ex- 
portations of newsprint to destinations other 
than Group V countries and Canada will 
require individual export licenses or re- 
lease certificates. 

Shipments of the above commodity which 
are on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the ex- 
porting carrier or in transit to a port of 
exit pursuant to an actual order for export 
prior to the effective date of this change 
may be exported under the previous general 
license provisions. Shipments moving to a 
vessel subsequent to the effective date of 
change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior 
to such date may also be exported under the 
previous general license provisions. 


IV. Export of Vessels Under General License 
(VMC) 

A general license VMC has been granted 
for the export of vessels afloat, of fifty gross 
tons or over, authorized by a U. S. Maritime 
Commission transfer order for registration 
under neutral flags and/or sale or charter 
to an alien. When a vessel is being or has 
been built purposely for export, however, 
the producer or exporter must file an indi- 
vidual application for export license. 

As required by Sections 9 and 37 of the 
Shipping Act of 1916 as amended; the owner 
who seeks to transfer any vessel or boat must 
file an application for the approval of the 
Maritime Commission. The Maritime Com- 
mission will notify the owner of approval, 
and send a copy of the transfer order to the 
Collector of Customs. 


V. Automotive Replacement Parts Under 
CMP Code No. 105 and CPM Code No. 
803.1 

American Missions in the other American 
republics have been informed that effective 
immediately, automotive replacement parts 
will again be coded on Import Recommenda- 
tions under CMP Code No. 105. The CMP 

Code No. 803.1 given to the American Mis- 

sions for automotive replacement parts for 

the first quarter of 1944 is superseded, and 

Import Recommendations, Export Recom- 

mendations, reference Request Recommen- 

dations, etc., which exporters will receive 
should be considered as if coded under No. 

105 even if CMP 803.1 is shown on them. 

Exporters should continue to make their 
applications for licenses to export automo- 
tive replacement parts as in the past, and 
should show both CMP Code Number and 

Schedule B Number on the application. 

CMP Code numbers for automotive parts are 

listed on pages 105 and 106 of “Products 

and Priorities” November 1943 issue, pub- 
lished by War Production Board, for sale by 
the Superintendent cf Documents, U. S. Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


VI. Metal Drums and Containers to Middle 
East Destinations 


The provisions governing exportation of 
metal drums and containers as set forth in 
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Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12, pages 
107 and 108, are henceforth applicable for pro- 
posed shipments to the Middle East destina- 
tions listed in Group M (Comprehensive Ex- 
port Schedule No. 12, page 76). Where ex- 
portations of metal drums or containers are 
permitted under general license in accordance 
with the provisions, the symbol GMDC should 
be entered on the export declaration. 


VII. Tangier and Spanish Morocco Given 
Separate Destination Numbers 


Tangier which, until now, has been grouped 
with Spanish Morocco under country desti- 
nation No. 98 will henceforth have its own 
destination number, which will be “121”. Ex- 
port documents which require the use of a 
the new number “121” for Tangier. The 
destination number should, consequently, use 
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number “98” will continue to be applied to 
Spanish Morocco. 


VIII. Portable Electric and Pneumatic Tools 


The procedure established for “suggested 
quarterly export license application limits” 
for portable electric and pneumatic tools, 
originally announced in Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 119 (Announcement No. 486 in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for September 11, 
1943), Subject V, is discontinued. Exporters 
who desire to ship these commodities will 
henceforth submit individual license appli- 
cations, as well as any necessary War Pro- 
duction Board supply assistance or release 
forms, without reference to any “application 
limits” which they might otherwise expect to 
obtain from this office. 


IX. Changes in General License 





Commodity 


Cotton Manufactures: 


Braids, ribbons, trimmings, bindings, lacings, tape-labels, 


and webbing. 


Fabrics, narrow, n. e. s. (include lamp wicks and wicking 


and hose not rubberized). 
Jewelry: 


Jewelry findings, parts and materials (specify by name) 


Flints, cigarette lighter 


Other jewelry findings, parts and materials (excluding 


cigarette lighter flints) (specify by name). 
Vegetable Products, Miscellaneous: 


Vegetable products, inedible, other (include straw and cocoa 
expeller cake, pressed cake, waste and shells, and sulphite | 


lignin liquor). 


Agar agar, powdered, flake. or other crude forms 


Almond hull pulp ground 

Clover screenings 

Cocoa expeller cake or press cake 
Corn cob meal 

Cottonseed oil pitch and oil waste 
Figs, dried culls, unfit for human consumption 
Gluten 

Hop lupulin or lupulin extract 

Lignin liquor 

Soybean flour, inedible 

Tapioca flour. inedible 


Tobacco, marked unfit for human consumption aati 
Other vegetable products, inedible, n. ¢. s. (excluding | 


the items listed above). 








ar | Gent eee 
ment of ener enera’ nh 
Commerce | __ license license ge 
Schedule | group, old | group, new B 
B number 
3160. 00 None K | Immediately. 
3161. 00 None K Do. 
te TS rae eee 
9635. 00 62 K Do. 
9635. 00 62 62 
2999. 98 |. 2 ee een 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
| 2999. 98 None None 
| 2909. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None None 
2999. 98 None K Do. 














No. 506—Current Export Bulletin No. 139 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 139 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


Subject: Modification of Decentralization for 
Mexico. 


A further modification of the decentrali- 
zation plan, insofar as exports to Mexico are 
concerned, is now announced. 

Effective January 1, 1944, Export Recom- 


mendations will be issued by the Comite Co- 
ordinador de las Importaciones, in Mexico, 
only for the commodities listed below. Be- 
ginning on that date, therefore, all other 
commodities which are not under general 
license to Mexico, may be exported to Mexico 
under individual license or SP license without 
the requirement that Export Recommenda- 
tions accompany the applications for such 
licenses. 

The restricted list of commodities for which 
Export Recommendations will be issued in 
Mexico are as follows: 


List OF COMMODITIES REQUIRING EXPORT RECOMMENDATIONS 





Commodity 


Chemicals: _ 
Ammonium sulphate 


Aniline oil and salts 
Calcium arsenate 
Citric acid 

Lead arsenate 

Paris green 


White arsenic 
Calcium carbide 
Copper sulfate 
Cresols. 
Xylenols 
Cresylic acid 
Formaldehyde 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
Phenol 
Plastics: 
Alkyd 
Acrylic 
Vinyl 
Potash salts 
Potassium chlorate 
Potassium permanganate 
Sodium chlorate 
Potassium chromate and bichromate 
Sodium chromate and bichromate 
Sodium phosphates. kbuawk 


= Schedule B number 





8505.00. 
8025.15, 8025.19. 
8203.00. 
8393.07. 
8202.00. 
8205.91, 8397.02. 
8309.90, 8398.85. 
8341.00. 
| 8201.00. 
8024.09. 
8024.09. 
8024.09. 
| 8320.01, 8320.03, 8320.0". 
8390.95, 8329.98, 
_| 8023.00. 





8253.00. 
8258.98, 8260.98, 8261.98. 
8258.98, 8260.98, 8261.98. 
8531.01, 8531.03, 8531.05. 
8359.08. 
8359.23. 
8379.05. 
8357.00. 
8368.00. 

77.00. 
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List OF COMMODITIES REQUIRING Export RECOMMENDATIONS—Continued 
Commodity ‘ mS ode Schedule B number 
Drugs: 
All antimalarial drugs as follows 
Cinchonidine 8127.50 
Cinchonine. 8127.50. 
Pamiquine naphthoate (plasmochin) 8157.98 
Quinacrine hydrochloride (atabrine) 8157.98. 
Quinidine 8127.50. 
Quinine _ - 8127.50, 8127.30, 8127.91, 8154.05, 8157.05, 
8167.05, 8180.05 
Totaquine 8157.05. 
Rayon and rayon products: 
Acetate rayon filament yarn, single and plied 3840.08 
Viscose and cuprammonium filament yarn, single and 3840.11 
plied. 
Spun rayon yarn, single and plied 3840.07 
Rayon waste and staple fiber 3830.07 


Steel: 
Steel, carbon and alloy 


Ferromanganese 
Ferrochromium 
Ferromolybdenum 
Ferrotungsten 
Ferrovanadium 


Iron and iron products 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 
Cast iron railway car wheels 
Iron, other castings 
Malleable iron pipe fittings 
Pig iron _- 
Non-ferrous metals and miscellaneous minerals 
Graphite 
Copper and copper base alloys 


Copper and copper base alloy castings 
Copper and copper base alloy powder 
Lead - - 


Mercury.-.-- 

Pig tin and tin manufactures 

Zine and manufactures - - 
Rubber and rubber products 

Tires and innertubes and solid tires 
Woodpulp 


2001 6020.00 

2005 6021.00, 6022.00, 6023.00 

2011 6032.05 through 6032.98, 6016.01 through 
6016.09 

2016 6062.00, 6063.00, 6064.00, 6070.00, 6071.00, 
6072.00, 6073.00 

2021 6030.15 through 6031.19 

2026 6051.00, 6052.00, 6054.00, 6058.00, 6059.00 

2031 »=©6033.00 through 6035.10, 6036.00, 6037.11 
through 6037.19, 6038.11 through 
6038.19 

2036 6104.10 

2041 6045.00, 6050.00 

2046 6041.00, 6042.00 

2051 6060.00, 6061.00, 6077.05 

2056 6105.15 through 6105.38 

2061 6029.00, 6081.00 through 6085.00, 6087.10, 


6087.50, 6091.01, 6091.09 through 
6091.98, 6092.00, 6093.00, 6095.00. 
2505 6025.00, 6026.00, 6209.07. 


2511 6017.01 through 6017.09 
2516 6062.00, 6063.00, 6064.00, 6070.00, 6071.00, 
6072.00, 6073.00 
2521 6031.50 through 6031.98 
2526) =6©6051.00, 6052.00, 6054.00 
6058.00, 6059.00 
2551 6035.50 through 6035.90, 6087.41 to 
6037.98, 6038.51 through 6038.98 
3H) 6104.90 
541 6045.00 
551 (6060.00, 6061.00, 6077.05 
6029.00, 6081.00 through 6085.00, 6087.10, 
6087.50, 6091.01, 6091.09 through 
6091.98, 6092.00, 6093.00, 6095.00 
6213.03 
6220.50 
6220 85 through 6220.98. 
6220.96 


220.87 


to te 


tw 


6066.00 through 6068.98 
6105.15 


6101.00, 6102.00 


6065.00 
H007 00 
5480.55 


O11 6450.00, 
$021 HH48.01 
3041 6453.00 
3051 6423.00 
3061 6424.00 
3071 6422.00 
3101 6425.00 through 6435.00 


6507.00 through 6515.98 

6670.00, 6620.00 

(635.00 

6565.01 through 6565.07, 6565.09 
6571.01 through 6589.98 


2060.00 through 2067.00 
1601.00 through 4619.00 





Nazis. Satellites, “Talk Trains” 


The main problem discussed at a re- 
cent International Railway Conference, 
attended by representatives from Ger- 
many, Rumania, “Croatia,” Hungary, 
Serbia, France, Switzerland, Denmark, 
and “Slovakia,” was the question of in- 
ternational express-train traffic, states 
the Nazi press. The conference de- 
cided, among other things, to introduce 
a fast motor train on the Vienna-Bratis- 
lava line under the name of the Vienna 
Express. 


Electric Curing of Tobacco? 


Curing tobacco by electricity has been 
the subject of a great deal of study by 
the electrical engineer of the city of 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, who has 
been instructed to prepare a report on the 
matter. It has been planned to devise 
an apparatus that will alter the tem- 
perature automatically at desired pe- 
riods. Successful operation of such an 
apparatus should be of considerable 
value to a large tobacco-growing region 
such as Southern Rhodesia. 
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Contributors’ 
Column 


Charlotie R. Budd (“Cigarette Busj- 
ness in Free China Today”).—Born ip 
Bolton, Conn. Educated in Bolton and 
Manchester, Conn. Copy writer for the 
Allen Advertising Agency, Hartford, 
Conn. For 10 years copy writer and 
assistant editor, Aetna-izer and Safer 
Way, house organs of the Aetna Cas. 
ualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn, 
Entered Federal service in July 1939, in 
the Department of Agriculture. Joined 
the Department of Commerce in Sep. 
tember 1940; with Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce since April 194]. 
Business Assistant in the Industrial 
Projects Unit since July 1942. 


D. A. Kearns-Preston, Jr. (“Basic Facts 
and Forces Affecting India’s Food”) — 
Born at Springfield, Ohio, November 15, 
1910. Educated in public schools in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. B.S. degree 
in Education, University of Illinois, 1933. 
Taught 1933-36 in Allahabad Christian 
College, Allahabad, United Provinces, 
India. Taught 1938-40 at Mitchell Col- 
lege, and served the same institution 
1940-42 as Director of Public Relations, 
Did promotional work for Davidson Col- 
lege 1942-43, before coming in July 1943 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, where he is Chief of the India 
Section of the British Empire Unit. 





“Slovakian” Railway Plans 


A commission composed of 10 members 
of the Slovakian State Railways and 
Electric Power Plants has discussed 
plans for the electrification of certain 
sections of the Slovakian Railway, ac- 
cording to the Nazi press. The first line 
which is to be converted runs from Sil- 
lein to Zipser Neudorf. The program 
will be carried out in two stages—the 
first being the Diptau St. Nikolaus-Zip- 
ser Neudorf section, a mountainous 
course with a 15-percent grade. A Sav- 
ing of 62,000 tons of coal annually will 
reportedly be realized upon the comple- 
tion of this project. 

It is planned to construct a new hy- 
droelectric plant on the Waag River to 
insure adequate power. The railway 
project is “scheduled” to be completed 
within 3 years. 





A substitute grinding ball for clay 
products has reportedly been developed 
by a chemist of the Loceria Colombiana, 
a pottery plant in the Department of 
Antioquia, Colombia. The factory man- 
ager claims that the substitute is as 
durable and efficient as the imported 
product. Before the substitute was de- 
veloped, the company was faced with a 
drastic curtailment of production be- 


cause of the inability to import grinding 
balls. 
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Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of De- 
cember 14, 1943. Opposition must be 
filed before January 10, 1944: 


Trade-mark Class No. and commodity 


piro.....--.----------. No. 10—Entire class 
World .. No. 18— Do. 
Economarc sax= Oi a0 Do. 
Embassy Tropical ..-- No. 15— Do. 
Embassy .. No. 15- Do. 
Laboratorios Bufalo-- No, 2— Do. 


Chile—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- 
position must be filed within 30 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
publi- 


} eation 


Class No, and 


Trade-mark product 


1943 


Kemtone No. 20--Adhesives, | Dee. 15 
paints, varnishes, 
pastes, 

Neobenzol No. 21—Soap and Do 


preparations for 
washing and 
cleaning 
No. 30—Hygienie Do 
service apparatus 
for cleaning, ‘rons 
bath heaters 
V No. 36——-Machinery Do. 
and vehicles 
Muzak No. 37—-Telegraphs, Do 
telephones, radio, 
signals 
Kist No. 66— Bread, pas- Do 
try, confection- 
iry, Sirups, pre- 
serves, sweets, etc 
Shirley No. 74 Waterproof Do 
cloth and cloth- 
ing, rubbers 
No. 75—Chemical Do 
ind pharmaceuti 
cal products 


Bendix Automatic 
Home Laundry 


Penlysina 18, Sulazin 
18, Gramilisina, 
Gramicil, Eirolisina, 
Eirocil, Gerlisina, 
Gercidina, Gercina, 
Gercil, Gramil, 
Neumosor, Cubren 
La Tierra, Dumbo, 
Laboratorio Lusan, 
Evita, Necroton- 
Sanitas, Nekron 
Sanitas, Endowin 
Winthrop, Urowin, 
Nefrowin, Calglufer 
Sandoz, Cetavlon, 
Sulfadon Silbe, Hi 
drosan, Ceglin, Gas 
tropan, Stams, Stan 
B, Viliveron, Teco- 
nol, Tecodal, Sedo 
col, Corsedina, Gas- 
trosedan, Conigas 
trin Columbia, Sedo 
gastrin Columbia, 
Deavical Columbia, 
Adevical Columbia, 
Adevit Columbia, 
Cevit Columbia, 
Bevit Columbia, 
Betonvit, Viminal, 
Vitonal, Pletomin, 
Poliviton, Politon, 
Mibeton, Beplevit, 
Vinterol, Sinevit, 
Gluecadronol Petriz 
tio, Clueabronil 
Petrizzio. 

Muzak No. SO Acoustic Do 
and musical in- 
struments 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- 
video, on the dates noted. Opposition 
must be filed within 30 days from the 
date of publication: 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 








mn Date of pub- 
‘ de ‘ r > : . . 
lrade-mark Product lication 


Termocancigas Transport in gen- | Dee. 13 to 1s, 


eral. 1943. 

Toledo Groceries and food- | Do. 
stuffs. 

Sully Transport in gen- | Do. 
eral. 

Laboratorios Spe- | Drugstore and chem- Do. 

far. ical products. 
Laboratorios Spe- Go... Do. 
drog. 

Vitalimon Beverages and drug- Do. 
store and chemical 
products. 

Caforange Beverages Do. 

Tuyu Hardware and bazar Do. 
goods. | 

Maltex Drugstore and chem- Do. 
ical products. 

Fantin-Latour Beverages Do. 

Craftsman Hardware and bazar Do. 
goods, electrical 
material and 
equipment. 

Sanitary Textiles, dry goods, Do. 
read y-to-wears. 

Dum-Dum Drugstore and chem- Do. 
ical products | 

Ephetonin do Do. 

Drik Groceries and food- Do 
stuffs, hardware 
and bazar goods. 

Fortuna Agricultural and in- Do. 
dustrial machin- 
ery. 

Pour Vous Textiles, dry goods, Do, 
ready - to - wears, 
ete. 

Formen do Do 





New Books and 
Reports 


* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


A;ticles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
December 25, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The December 25 issue contains 
these articles: 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE IN THE OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS AND MEMORANDUM 
CONCERNING REPORT BY SENATOR BUT- 
LER. 


PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE DOMINICAN AMBASSADOR. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF EXISTING CONTRACTS 
on 1944 CuBAN SUGAR CROP. 

UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
NEw BOLIVIAN GOVERNMENT. 
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PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CREDENCE BY 
THE ETHIOPIAN MINISTER. 


INCIDENT AT THE AMERICAN CONSULATE IN 
VALENCIA, SPAIN. 


RETURN FROM CHINA OF UNITED STATES 
AGRICULTURAL ADVISOR. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PETROLEUM AD- 
VISOR TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Other Publications 


NEAR EASTERN POSTWAR MONETARY 
STANDARDS. Elgin Groseclose. 1943. 14 
pp. Monetary Standards Inquiry No. 5. 
Price, 10 cents. Discussion of the Near 
East’s economic importance and its role 
in world currency stabilization, with rec- 
cmmendation of a monetary standard 
which will be to the best interests of the 
Near Eastern peoples. 

Available from: The monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry, 408 Graybar Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Foop EnovcH. John D. Black. 1943. 
277 pp. Price, $2.50. A discussion of 
our national food program designed to 
clarify the entire food-production pic- 
ture. Covers feeding of the Army, the 
problem of feeding the war worker, the 
civilian problem, food for our Allies and 
friendly nations, the enemy’s food sup- 
ply, manpower and food production, and 
other vital factors. Includes also some 
little-known facts concerning occur- 
rences at the food conference at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Available from: The Jaques Cattell 
Press, Lancaster, Pa. 


BETRAYAL FROM THE East. Alan Hynd. 
1943. 287 pp. Price, $3. The story of 
Japanese espionage in the United States, 
beginning with 1932—when Japanese se- 
cret agents began their operations from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and the 
countermeasures taken by our F. B. I. 
and Naval Intelligence operatives. 

Available from: Robert M. McBride & 
Co., 116 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
3. 


News hy CC 





(Continued from p. 21) 


ber 2, 1943, and effective 10 days there- 
after. 

In addition, these products are subject 
to the Mexican export tax of 12 percent 
of stated official vaiuations, according to 
kind. 


Mozambique 


Transport and Communication 


Highway to Southern Rhodesia Being 
Rebuilt—The Beira-Rhodesia highway 
in Mozambique is being rebuilt, and the 
equivalent of more than $80,000 (U. S. 
currency), will be spent on a 15-mile 
stretch between Mafambisse (25 miles 
from Beira) and the Pungwe River, states 
the foreign press. 

The road between the Pungwe River 
and Vila Machado, which is 66 miles 
from Beira, is scheduled for completion 
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in 1944. It is estimated that within 2 
years the Beira-Rhodesia road will be a 
permanent road, though material to 
macadamize it may not be obtainable 
until later. 


Nigeria 
Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Distribution and Price Controls 
for Food Supplies Adopted—A new 
method for controlling prices provides 
for the Nigerian Government, through 
European and African agents, to buy 
foodstuffs directly from producers. The 
produce then is to be transported to 
Lagos and sold to selected retailers who 
are to resell to the public at the controlled 
price. It is reported that government 
stalls have been opened at important 
marketing centers. 


Panama 


Transport and Communication 


Highway to El Valle To Be Improved.— 
An expenditure of $131,800 is to be made 
for work on a highway leading to El 
Valle, Republic of Panama, which is 18 
miles from the National Highway. It is 
proposed to surface the highway, improve 
the gradient, remove hazardous curves, 
and widen the road in general. These 
improvements will facilitate access to a 
resort and agricultural area convenient 
to the city of Panama. The highway is 
projected for completion early in March. 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations.—A definite im- 
provement is reported by the Paraguayan 
Central Railway Co. of Paraguay for the 
first 9 months of 1943, compared with 
the corresponding periods in 1942 and 
1941. 

The total of mixed train mileage op- 
erations is reported to have remained 
fairly constant, but the number of pas- 
sengers and freight-train mileage in- 
creased by almost 20 percent in com- 
parison with corresponding previous 
periods. 

For the 9 months of 1943, the amount 
of freight transported totaled 139,875 
tons, compared with 120,369 tons for 
1942 and 94,557 tons for 1941. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


Air-Line Statistics—The Rumanian 
Airways Co. (Liniile Aeriene Romane Ex- 
ploatate de Stat) (LARES), has pre- 
sented statistics through the foreign 
press which include the following data 
for 1937 and 1942. 

On the inland routes, miles flown in 
1937 totaled 434,744; in 1942 the total 
rose to 635,252 miles (civilian traffic 424,- 
452 miles). The number of passengers 
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NOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with 


the following exception: Cuba— United States dollares to the pesos. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate. 


malan quetzal and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdeg 


to the dollar.} 





Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


| Official A 
Official B 
ae 
Free market 


Argentina Paper peso 


Bolivia _. Boliviano Controlled 
| Curb... 
Brazil - Cruzeiro Official 
| Free market... 
| Special free market 
Chile-. Peso Official _. 
| Export draft - - 
| Curb market_-. 
Lo e 
Gold exchange 
Mining dollar- 
Agricultural dollar 
Colombia do Controlled 
Bank of Republic 
| Stabilization Fund 
|} Curb 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 
| Controlled 
Cuba | Peso Free 
Ecuador | Sucre Central Bank (official) 
Honduras Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso | Free 
Nicaragua | Cordoba | Official 
| | Curb 
Paraguay | Paper peso Official 
Paraguay | Guarani 6 do 
Peru. Sol Free 
Salvador -. | Colon | do 
Uruguay | Peso Controlled 
| Free -_- 
Venezuela___...| Bolivar | Controlled 
| Free 


ee, 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


-_—— 


| 
} 


Approxi- | 
Taw 104% mate 
1941 (an-|1942 (an- —— Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) ly) lent in 1943" 
: if a 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Dee, 4 
4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 2364 Do. 
4. 88 4.94 | 4. 94 | 4.94 2024 | Do, 
4.24 4.00 4. 00 2500 | Do, 
43. 38 46. 46 42.42 | 42.42 0236 | Dee. 14 
54.02 | 49. 66 44. 50 44. 50 0225 | Do. 
16.50} 16.50 | 16.50 16. 50 0606 | Dee. | 
19. 72 | 19. 64 19. 63 19. 63 0509 } Do. 
20.68 | 20.52 20. 30 20. 30 0493 | Deo, 
19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 0516 | Dee. 1g 
25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
31.78 31.75 | 32.47 32. 40 0309 Do. 
31.15 | 31.13 31. 00 31. 00 0323 | Do, 
31.15 31.13 | 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do. 
31.35 31.13 | 31.00 31. 00 0323 | Do. 
31.15 31.13 31.00 | 31.00 0323 | Do, 
1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 5714 | Dee, 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 5682 Do. 
(3 fe (4) (4 (4) | Do 
1. 86 1.77 1.75 1.75 5714 Do, 
5. 85 5.71 5. 64 5. OF . 1773 | Nov, % 
62 5. 62 5. 62 62 1779 Do. 
Ys 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Dec. 18 
15.00 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 0709 Do. 
2.04 2. 04 2.04 2.04 4902 | Nov. 30 
4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Dee. 8 
5.00 5.00 5. 00 ». 00 2000 | Dee. I 
5. 93 5. 27 ». 30 1887 | Do. 
333. 00 333.00 | 333.00 0030 | Nov. 7 
3.10 3.10 3226 | Nov. ® 
6.50 6. 50 | 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Dee. 
2. 50 2. 50 | 2. 50 2. 50 4000 Do. 
1.90 | 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 5263 | Dee. 1] 
2.31 | 1.90 | 1. 90 1. 90 5263 | Do. 
3. 26 | 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 2985 | Dee. 8 
$3.76 | 3. 45 3.35 


3.35 2985 | Do, 





1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since November |, 


1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2? Established March 25. 


3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195 


‘ For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785 


§ July 24-December 31. | ; 

6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 

NOTE. 
into Argentina. 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment anc 


agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





carried in 1937 was 5,434; in 1942, 12,681. 
Freight carried in 1937 amounted to 
39,824 pounds; in 1942, to 691,926 pounds. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Payments Agreement With Finland 
Revised—The Finnish-Swedish pay- 
ments agreement of July 14, 1942, has 
been revised, effective from November 1, 
1943, following a Finnish declaration 
which in principle indefinitely suspended 
certain exchange transfers from Finland 
to Sweden, says the Swedish press. 

According to press accounts, the trans- 
fers terminated were those involving 
payment of interest, dividends, rents, and 
amortizations. However, the Finnish 
Treasury bills given in payment of Swed- 
ish goods, due in 1943, are to be redeemed, 
and payment of interest and amortiza- 
tion on Finnish Steamship Co. bonds in 
Swedish crowns (estimated value, 3,500,- 


000 crowns) will continue. It is esti- 
mated that the present public and pri- 
vate Finnish debt to Sweden exceeds 
460,000,000 Swedish crowns. 

Sweden reserves the right to reopen 
the question of these payments. Al- 
though Finland agrees to permit the 
transfer of license fees until the end of 
February 1944, the question of their 
transfer is to be reconsidered thereafter. 
Untransferable balances can be depos- 
ited in Finland in blocked Finnish-mark 
accounts, or the claims may remain in 
the original currencies, at the Swedish 
creditors’ option. 





The Reichs Commissioner in Riga, 
Latvia, decreed on September 4, 1943, 
that mineral oil, tar, and their deriva- 
tives should be used in the Eastern occu- 
pied territories only for military and 
other vital purposes, and then only with 
utmost economy, the foreign press 
reports. 
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